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THE reception of Haydn by the 
English was most flattering : for 
thirty years he had lived in the as- 
sociation of princes, but now he 
found himself enjoying the plea- 
sures of good society, and received 
as a man of superior mental abili- 
ties. 

Many are the anecdotes related 
of Haydn during his residence in 
London. He one day met Mrs, 
Billington at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’, who had painted her as St. 
Cecilia listening to the angels, 
Mrs. Rillington shewed him the 
picture; ‘‘ It is like, but I see a 
strange mistake,” said Haydn. 
“ Where ?”’ exclaimed Reynolds, 
alive to his performance. Haydn, 
with a graceful compliment, re- 
plied, “ You have painted her lis- 
tening to the angels,—you should 
have painted the angels listening 
to her,” Mrs. Billingten was too 
much a foreigner not to receive this 
incense with rapture, and she threw 
herself on his neck a la Fran- 
caise. 

He often spent his mornings, ac- 
cording to the English fashion, in 
shopping; and during these pe- 
rainbulatious visited the principal 
music-shops of the metropolis. It 
was in one of these excursions that 
his ludicrous dispute with a music- 
seller occurred, as related in a 
former number of this Magazine *, 

At the solicitation of one of the 
Royal Family, Haydn was induced 
to sit to Sir Joshua Reynolds for 

* See vol. I. p. 169. 
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his likeness. Hesoon grew weary 
at the first sitting, and nearly fell 
asleep. Sir Joshua, always tena- 
cious of his reputation, broke off 
the sitting, rather than paint as an 
ideot a man whom all ranks looked 
upon as an uncommon genius. At 
the second sitting Haydn again 
became overcome with ernui, and 
it was again broke off; when Rey- 
nolds waited on the prince, and in- 
formed hin that it was impossible 
to take his likeness. In conse- 
quence, the prince resolyed on a 
stratagem, and sent one of the 
queen’s German attendants to the 
next sitting. Haydn was scarcely 
seated when he became overpower- 
ed with his usual heaviness; a cur- 
tain was then drawn aside, and 
discovered a beautiful female, clad 
in white, witha chaplet of roses on 
her head. She entered into con- 
versation with him, and, in his na- 
tive tongue, expressed her pleasure 
in seeing him. He became ani- 
mated, his countenance bespoke the 
man of genius, and the painter 
made an inimitable likeness. 

Haydn was very warmly received 
by their Majesties, and, among his 
other honours, received a doctor’s 
diploma from Oxford, which, since 
1400, had only been conferred upon 
four persons, In return he sent a 
piece of music, which exhibited a 
perfect melody aud accompaniment, 
whether read from the top, the 
bottom, or the sides. 

When Haydn left England in 
1796, he took with him about 
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fifteen hundred pounds, and after- 
wards received about one thousand 
pounds by the sale of his Seasons 
and Creation. With these sums 
he purchased a small house in the 
Grumpendorff suburb, at Vienna, 
on the road to Schoenbrunn, and 
retired from the pursuits and anxie- 
ties of life. 

Bombet, in his account of his 
first interview with him, says, 
« At the extremity of one of the 
suburbs of Vienna, on the side of 
the imperial park of Schoenbrunn, 
you will find a small unpaved street, 
so little frequented that it is co- 
vered with grass. About the middle 
rises an humble dwelling, sur- 
rounded by perpetual silence. You 
knock at the door ; it is opened to 
you with a cheerful smile, by a 
little old woman, his housekeeper. 
You ascend a short flight of wooden 
stairs, and find, in the second cham- 
ber of a very simple apartment, a 
tranquil old man, sitting at a desk, 
absorbed in the ‘painful sentiment 
that life is escaping from him; and 
so complete a non-entity with re- 
spect to every thing besides, that 
he stands in need of visitors to 
recal to him what he has once 
been. When he sees any one enter, 
a pleasing smile appears upon his 
lips, a tear moistens his eyes, his 
countenance recovers its anima- 
tion, his voice becomes clear, he 
recognises his guest, and talks to 
him of his early years, of which 
he has a much better recollection 
than of his latter ones. You think 
that the artist still exists ; but soon 
he relapses before your eyes into 
his habitual state of lethargy and 
sadness.” 

In his 78th year, Vienna was 
besieged by the French, and his 
faculties never recovered from the 
shock they then experienced. His 
friends in vain persuaded him to 
leave his favourite retreat; and 
during the cannonade that sur- 
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rounded his humble dwelling, the 
old man rose from his seat, and 
with a dignified air demanded of 
his attendants, “ Why this terror ? 
No disaster can come where Haydn 
is!”” A convulsive shivering seized 
him; but being brought to the 
piano-forte, he sang his national 
hymn of God save the Emperor 
till his strength was exhausted. 
A fatal stupor succeeded this last 
act of enthusiasm. 

Poor old Haydn, notwithstand- 
ing his weakness, was desirous of 
seeing once more that public for 
whom he had so long laboured. 
An hundred and sixty musicians 
were accordingly assembled at the 
palace of Prince Lobkowitz, to 
perform his oratorio of the Crea- 
tion. He was carried into the 
room in an easy chair. The Prin- 
cess Esterhazy, and his friend 
Madame de Kurzbeck, went to 
meet him. The flourishes of the 
orchestra, and still «more the agi- 
tation of the spectators, announced 
his arrival, He was placed in the 
middle of three rows of seats, des- 
tined for his friends, and for all 
that was illustrious in Vienna. 
Salieni, who directed the orchestra, 
came to receive Haydn’s orders 
before they began. They em- 
braced ; Salieni left him, flew to 
his place, and the orchestra com- 
menced amidst the general emo- 
tion. Surrounded by the great, by 
his friends, by the artists of his 
profession, and by charming women, 
of whom every eye was fixed upon 
him, Haydn bad a glorious adieu 
to the world and to life. 

The Chevalier Cappellini, a phy- 
siciav, observed that Haydn’s legs 
were not sufliciently covered, — 
Scarcely had he given an intima- 
tion te those who stood around, 
than the most beautiful shawls left 
their charming wearers to assist in 
warming the beloved old man. 

Haydn, whom so much glory 
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and affection had caused to shed 
tears more than once, felt himself 
faint at the end of the first part. 
His chair was brought. At the 
moment of leaving the room he 
ordered the chairman to stop ; 
thanked the public first, by an in- 
clination of his head; then turn- 
ing to the orchestra, with a feeling 
truly German, he raised his hands 
to heaven, and with eyes filled 
with tears, pronounced his bene- 
diction on the ancient companions 
of his labours, 

Haydn’s works are stated to have 
consisted of nine hundred and ninety 
pieces, including an hundred and 
eighteen symphonies, eighty-two 
quartetts, and twenty-two operas 
and oratorios; yet he is said to 
have composed slowly, and with 
difficulty, a symphony employing 
him a month, and a mass still 
longer ; an evident proof of his i- 
tense application. 

Il Ritorno di Tobia, composed 
in 1775, for the benefit of musi- 
cians’ widows, has been annually 
performed ever since at Vienna, 
where it is held in as high estima- 
tion as Handel’s Messiah in our 
own country. A short time pre- 
vious to his arrival in England he 
composed his truly exquisite Pas- 
sione, an instrumental piece, in 
sixteen or eighteen parts. It con- 
sists entirely of slow movements, 
on the subject of the last seven 
sentences of our Saviour, as re- 
corded in the Evangelists. 

We cannot better conclude our 
brief sketch of this celebrated cha- 
racter than with the following ex- 
tract from a recent publication :— 

His grand and sublime ora- 
torio of the Creation, and his pic- 
turesque and descriptive Seasons, 
composed since his departure from 
England, if music were a language 
as intelligible and durable as the 
Greek, would live, and be admired 
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as long as the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer. And we cannot help 
thinking that future ages will be as 
curious to know when and where 
he flourished, as the country and 
chronology of Orpheus and Am- 
phion.” 


R. 


CLL PD 


New Dialogues of the Dead, 
BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 189.) 


And what is pomp, and sublunary power, 
And what is man, that boasts himself 
so high ? 


The sport of fate, the tenant of an hour ; 


Dust, animated dust, that breathes to 


die. 
Hott. 


DIALOGUE VI. 


Catharine de Medicis, Queen Re- 
gent of France, 
AND 
Catharine the Second, Empress 
of Russia. 


Catharine de Medicis. I pre- 
sume I address the illustrious Ca- 
tharine, Empress of Russia, of 
whom I have heard so much, 

Catharine of Russia, Cer- 
tainly, and I think you are the 
far-famed Catharine of Medicis, of 
whom I have read so much. 

Catharine de Medicis. The 
very same; and though I do not 
presume to boast of your superla- 
tive powers of government, ( think 
our characters bear some resemb- 
lance to each other. You, though 
only a German princess, gove rned 
with honour to yourself (and ad- 

rantage to your adopted country) 
for many years, a turbulent and 
uuruly people. I also swayed the 
sceptre of France in times of ac- 
knowledged dithculty and danger. 


Catharine of Russia, It was 
Z2H2 
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your good fortune to govern a polite 
and gallant nation, which, though 
it never bent beneath the sceptre 
of a woman as reigning queen, yet, 
{ think, allowed you, more than 
once, to be invested with all the 
authorities of government. [have 
frequently wondered, when revolv- 
ing in my mind the actions of your 
life, what could have induced you 
to sow so unceasingly the seeds of 
civil discord ina kingdom that you 
might, with less trouble to your- 
self, have governed with compara- 
tive harmony, particularly if you 
had acted with sincerity and mercy 
towards your protestant subjects. 

Catharine de Medicis. Ah, ma- 
dam, have you never felt the ne- 
cessity of enacting laws and en- 
forcing obedieuce ? 

Catharine of Russia.  Cer- 
tainly, I am fully aware how ne- 
cessary it is that they who govern 
kingdoms should rise superior to 
those little weaknesses which rank 
as virtues in more humble indivi- 
duals. It was not the severity of 
such laws as the times might render 
expedient that I mean to condemn. 
No; what most baffled my penetra- 
tion was that refinement in cruelty 
which led you, under the mask of 
peace, and during the gaities of a 
bridal festival, to point the sword 
of slaughter against a confiding, 
and therefore defenceless, people. 

Catharine de Medicis. You 
should recollect, madam, that when 
that transaction took place I had 
resigued the whole authority of 
government into the hands of my 
son. 

Catharine of Russia. But you 
cannot deny that it was secretly 
planned before that resignation took 
place; besides, at the time the 
horrid massacre was perpetrated 
what had you to fear from the pro- 
testant reformers ? 


Catharine de Medicis, Every 


thing: had they not long before 
aimed a death blow at the Catholic 
religion, by placing the King of 
Navarre at their head? And had 
not the English Queen added to 
their contumacy by the secret suc- 
cours that she afforded them, while 
she pretended to be on good terms 
with her French neighbours? Nay, 
even when negociating a treaty of 
alliance with one of the princes, 
she was privately assisting the 
bitterest enemies of his family. 
Catharine of Russia. The po- 
licy of Elizabeth was equal to her 
character, and few sovereigns ever 
swayed a sceptre with more real 
dignity than that illustrious prin- 
cess. As she was situated, it was 
impossible for her to be otherwise 
than the opposer of the Catholics. 
She had no greater security for 
her throne than the universal good- 
will of the Protestants. Had she 
ascended it when the Catholic 
power was at its height, she might 
have feared to commence the re- 
formation, though she must have 
looked with a jealous eye on the im- 
mense possessions and overgrown 
powers of the dignified clergy ; for 
in most ages an arbitrary priest- 
hood has been a dreadful scourge 
both to princes and to people. 
Some have guided this unwieldy 
machine with safety, but many 
others have sunk beneath its influ- 
ence. Happily for her the chains 
of superstition were broken in En- 
gland before she assumed the go- 
vernment ; and the cruelty of her 
father and sister had made the re- 
formation popular, while her sub- 
sequent coiiduct fixed her power on 
its firmest basis: it was established 
in the hearts of her subjects. 
Catharine de Medicis. 1 admit 
that she managed most adroitly 
the various interests of contending 
parties, but more credit has been 
ascribed to her conduct than in 
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reality it merited. I have heard 
from several of her contemporaries 
that the splendour of her govern- 
ment rested mostly on her vigilant 
and able ministers; ner did she, 
like your majesty, encourage learn- 
ing and protect the arts; or, like 
myself, throw the rays of royalty 
round the efforts of genius, either 
in poetry, painting, or musie. 

Catharine of Russia. It should 
be recollected that at the period we 
are speaking of, the arts were not so 
forward in England as they were on 
the continent. Hans Holbein had 
painted some excellent pictures for 
Elizabeth’s predecessor, but poetry 
and music, except for cathedral 
worship, had been much neglected ; 
the nation had scarcely recovered 
from its long and sanguinary civil 
wars, which ‘had nearly annihilated 
its ancient nobility, broke through 
the regular order of succession, 
and drenched with the blood of its 
natives a great portion of their 
country, before the flames of re- 
ligious persecution were kindled in 
its bosom. It is. not amidst racks, 
flames, gibbets, and tortures, that 
the arts can be expected to flou- 
rish, they require the calm of in- 
ternal tranquillity ; and that calm 
you sometimes enjoyed during your 
regency, and might more frequent- 
ly, if, unbiassed by prejudice, and 
unswayed by bigotry, you had 
consulted ouly 
France. 

Catharine de Medicis. 1 began 
to think, some time before I came 
hither, that intolerance and cruelty 
in sovereigns frequently engender 
seditions among the people; but 
sovereigns should certainly both 
profess and protect the established 
religion of the coantries they go- 
vern: I presume you thou; cht so 
when you conformed to the Greek 
ehurch. 


Catharine of Most 


Russia. 


the real good of 
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certainly I did. I was not so weak 
as to let a few unmeaning ceremo- 
nies, which to the enlightened are 
quite unimportant, (however neces- 
sary they may be to amuse and awe 
the vulgar), divert me from aspir- 
ing to an imperial diadem. What 
was it to me who prayed to saints 
or worshipped pictures ?* I thought 
of it with indifference, and there it 
rested. The religion suited the 
country, and satisfied the people. 
{ was not obliged to explain my 
own private opinions: [ had only 
to conform myself to the established 
ceremonies, and all were satisfied. 
The unlimited toleration I granted, 
so far from endangering the springs 
ef government, assisted in viving 
them more elasticity: it created 
me friends and adherents through 
every part of my extensive empire, 
and was at the same time highly 
satisfactory to myself, for 1 did 
not consider that I had received 
any mandate from the Deity to as- 
sume the right of judgment over 
the creeds and consciences of 
others. To God, and not to man, 
re all mankind to account for their 
belief. Whatever were the vices 
of Catharine, certainly intolerance 
was not among the number. 
Catharine de Medicis. Younow, 
madam, reason like a rigid moralist ; 
but I have been told that, when on 
earth, you acted like most human 
beings invested with authority. If 
have heard of unjust and cruel 
wars, merciless and sanguinary 
victories; of cities pillaged amidst 
the indiscriminate slaughter of their 
defenceless inhabitants; and all 


* The writer is aware that the Greek 
church denies both the pope's supremacy 
aud the worship of imazes, yet they still 
retain many superstitious customs, such 
as filling their churches with pictures of 
saints, whom they consider intercessors 
for them to the Virgin Mary, ard giving 
their dead a certificate to heaven, signed 
by the bishops and inferior clergy. 
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this for the vain ambition of adding 
other kingdoms to your before 
enormous and unwieldy empire. 

Catharine of Russia. Great 
objects are not always attainable 
by means morally justifiable. My 
passage to ihe throne was not with- 
out its dangers; and during the 
first part of my reign I had in- 
numerable ditliculties to contend 
with. 

Catharine de Medicis. Of ihat 
there can be no doubt, when it is 
recollected that your title to it was 
not legitimate; and it is natural 
to suppose that there were many 
who wished for another order of 
succession. The premature deaths 
both of the Emperor and Prince 
Ivan must have made a very un- 
favourable impression on the public 
mind. 

Catharine of Russia. The weak 
and imbecile Emperor fell through 
his own folly ; Prince Ivan by the 
treachery or rashness of others, 
I had no concern in those events ; 
they were natural consequences 
that followed a change in the go- 
vernment: it was for me to take 
advantage of the circumstances 
they might produce. And as to 
foreign conquests, can you suppose 
that the soul of Catharine the Se- 
cond was ever meant to be enclosed 
within the dreary regions of the 
frozen zone? No; ambition, po- 
licy, and gratitude, taught me to 
seek dominions far bey ond it. 

Catharine de Medicis. Ambi- 
tion and policy might have directed 
your conduct, but what could gra- 
titude have to do with it ? 

Catharine of Russia. Oh, much 
more than you are aware of. Did 
I not, do you think, owe indemnity 
to many who had run every possi- 
ble risk to secure my elevation ? 
Too near the throne in times of 
peace, they might lave been dan- 
gerous—removed from it, without 
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disgust, by the hopes of obtaining 
more desirable possessions than 
they then owned, in climates more 
luxurious than their native snows, 
they willingly led out their vassals 
to fureign conquests, where the 
certainty of reward gave a stimu- 
lus even to Russian stupidity ; ; and 
the Goths and Vandals of former 
ages became once more formidable 
to the nations of Europe and of 
Asia. 

Catharine de Medicis. Ambi- 
tion and personal security appear, 
madam, to have been your leading 
motives for foreign conquests. But 
how you came to be so suddenly 
raised to the imperial dignity has 
often excited my astonishment. 

Catharine of Russia. The Het- 
man of the Cossacks, Count Orloff, 
and the Princess Dashkoff, with 
many others, deemed it absolutely 
necessary that I should be invested 
with the imperial honours, that 
through me they might descend in 
security to the illustrious heirs of 
Peter the Great. 

Catharine de Medicis. Count 
Orloff, I think, made a very con- 
spicuous figure in your administra- 
tion, and obtained, I have been in- 
for med, many substantial proofs of 
reyal munificence. 

Catharine of Russia. And if 
firmness to decide, promptuess to 
act, and fortitude to support the 
cause he undertook, could merit 
favour from a sovereign, what sub- 
ject ever more deserved it ? 

Catharine de Medicis. But how 
could a man so unpolished as Or- 
loff, low in birth, and vulgar in 
manners, obtain an ascendency over 
your mind, that Peter, through 
whose means you were raised to 
empire, never appeared to have 
possessed ? 

Catharine of Russia, Peter ex- 
acted my obedience with all the 
authority of a Jtassian husband ; 
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besides, he neglected me, and left 
me surrounded with dangers, while 
he devoted himself to the pleasures, 
or rather pains, of inebriety, and 
solaced himself in the society of 
an unworthy woman, who he had 
ywromised should share his throne 
when he had repudiated me and 
proclaimed his son illegitimate. 
What woman of spirit could ever 
forgive such deep-felt and preme- 
ditated injuries. Orloff, on the 
contrary, was devoted to my in- 
terest, and for many years received 
my commands in silence, and 
obeyed them without inquiry. 
Catharine de Medicis. I can 
easily estimate sucha friend as you 
describe. He must have been in- 
valuable to a princess who wished, 
no doubt, many actions accom- 
plished which it might be inconve- 
nient to explain, and difficult. to 
justify. But you have been ac- 
cused of having had many attach- 
ments ; they surely could not all 
have been necessary ones. 
Catharine of Russia. At the 
times they commenced they mostly 
embraced more objects than one, 
But this subject, [ think, we may 
as well dispose of for the present, 
since neither of us, [ believe, were 
very scrupulous in the choice of 
our favourites, especially when, 
through their means, we had a 
point to carry that regarded either 
our regal authority or personal re- 
pose. 
THe WIFE anp tHe WIDOW, 
A NOVEL, 
IN A SERIES OF 
(Continued fr 
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LETTER VI. 

Mrs. Herbert to Mrs. 

My dear Mrs, Stanley will ner- 

ceive, on the receipt of this, that 

we are atrived in England. ‘After 


Stanley. 
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landing at Dover and resting one 
night, we took post-chaise to Ash- 
brook, which is only fourteen miles. 
Notice had been sent forward to 
prepare for our reception, and we 
arrived in time for dinner. Our 
meeting both with the children 
and Murden would have been very 
painful, if it had not been relieved 
by the presence of the General and 
Miss Maitland, who both greatly 
exerted themselv es to produce 
something like serenity among us, 
On our arrival, the dear little mo- 
therless children were in a moment 
in arms. Edward is grown very 
tall, and, for his age, is very in- 
tellivent and interesting. My own 
dear Alfred too, is vastly improv- 
ed. Louisa is very languid, but I 
think not so ill apon the whole as 
I had feared to find her: like all 
delicate children her teething time 
has been tong and painfal. It 
appears to me that pacifics have 
been much too freely administered ; 
the long protr acted illness of Mr. 

Herbert ovave me freque nt occasions 
of observing their pernicious effects. 
I] should have before mentioned, that 
we agreed to tell Edward, the only 
one whose inguiries were likely to 
be particular, that his mamma was 
gone into the south of France for 
the recovery of her health, which 
had been a little impaired by the 
fatigue of travelling. To our ex- 
treme mortification, we discovered 
that our innocent fined had been 
detected ; for this shameless woman 
had actually been at Ashbrook the 
day before our arrival. Murden, 
extremely surprised at her visit, 
by his looks, I suppose, seemed to 
inquire the motives of it. They 
were quickly explained. “I have 
seen,” said her ladyship, ‘ in the 
daily papers, a sale announced of 
the materials that formed the Ita- 
lian pavilion; I see it is taken 
down. As I do not at present 
mean to fix in any particular place, 
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I should like the furniture to be 
sold at ihe same time. I beg you, 
Mr. Murden, to remiud your friend, 
that the whole of that building was 
erected and furnished at my ex- 
pence, and I shon!d expect he will 
make no objection to my receiving 
the full profits of the sale.’ To 
this Murden replied, that Sir 
Charles’s orders were to that ef- 
fect. “ That is perfectly as it 
should be,’ she answered; and, 
turning to the Count, who was with 
her, she said in French, “ Had I 
better see the children?” “ Cer- 
tainement sans doute,’”’ said he, 
** Have you any orders to the con- 
trary, Mr. Murden?”’ said Ma- 
tilda. “ None, Madam,” was the 
reply. “ Well, then, you may let 
them be at the drawing-room win- 
dew, and I shall see them from the 
carriage.” So saying, she gave 
her hand to the Count, who was 
leading her towards it, when their 
intentions were interrupted by the 
screams of Edward, who, having 
caught alook, knew his mamma in 
a moment. ‘ Oh! my dear, dear 
mamma,’ said the sweet fellow, 
“yon are not ill, you are come 
home again; and where is papa, 
and aunt Herbert?” “ And where 
is my mamma?” cried Alfred, who 
by this time had joined them. 
“ They are well,” said her lady- 
ship, “and I suppose you will 
soon see them.” Murden, from 
whom Miss Maitland received this 
account, added, that the Count 
walked about in extreme agita- 
tion; but that Matilda seemed 
perfectly composed. What strange 
materials are some hearts made of ! 
«“ ] think,” said she, “as I have 
so unexpectedly seen Edward, that 
nurse may as well bring Louisa 
down.” ‘This little delicate crea- 
ture, who never had any great 
portion of her ladyship’s regard, 
and seemed totally to have forgot- 
ten her, clung to the nurse, and 
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could not be prevailed upon to quit 
her for 2 moment. Matilda con- 
tented herself with remarking, that 
she always wasa most perverse little 
creature; and, entering the carriage, 
ordered the coachmau to drive on. 
Edward was all day like one deran- 
ged. Atlength, to pacify him, he 
was told that he was in future to live 
with his papa; but he wept most 
bitterly when informed that his 
mamma would not return again, 
After dinner, Sir Charles, the Ge- 
neral, and Murden left us with 
the children; with whom my in- 
teresting companion sung, and 
danced, and played, and romped, 
till tea time. The gentlemen then 


joined us; when Sir Charles told 


me he had determined on going 
the next day to London, with the 
General, to take the necessary 
methods for annulling his ill-fated 
marriage, It was agreed that I 
should continue at Ashbrook till 
a convenient house was provided 
near town ; it being thought, under 
the present circumstances, more 
eligible than going to Sir Charles’s 
town residence. Within a few 
days, the place I am now writing 
from was offered to my brother, on 
very moderate terms; the family 
were going to Bath for the season, 
aud of course we are fixed here for 
some time. The house is airy and 
convenient, and the air being mild, 
seems to agree very well with the 
children. We see no company, 
Indeed it would be very irksome 
to receive people, who, as too many 
do, pay visits to gratify curiosity, 
indulge malevolence, or pass com- 
pliments of condolence on an event 
we would wish to consign to cter- 
nal oblivion. My poor brother is 
evidently unwell; though he strives 
hard to conceal it from us, yet his 
want of spirits, loss of appetite, 
and languid air, speak volumes to 
those who know how severely the 
body will suffer from the agitations 
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of the mind. The kind attentions 
of our friends, for we are still but 
one family, and the innocent prat- 
tle of the children, considerably 
abate his melancholy: yet, the 
strong likeness which Louisa bears 
to her mother, sometimes seems to 
strike him with sensations too vio- 
Jent to sustain. He certainly did 
love that infatuated cruel woman 
most tenderly ; but I hope time, 
and a thorough sense of her un- 
worthiness, will restore his sere- 
nity. I think Louisa has been 
over-doctored: I have thrown me- 
dicine nearly aside, and adopted a 
nutritious diet, with frequent air- 
ings. The weather, for the sea- 
son, is extremely favourable, and 
my little paticnt improves daily. 
If it were not for the society of 
Miss Maitland, I should be very 
aukwardly situated, The General 
hurries Sir Charles from place to 
place, who willingly attends him, 
in order, I believe, to yet rid of 
his own reflectious. Murden ge- 


nerally stays at home during the 
morning, and Edward frequently 
begs permission to read or repeat 


his lessons in the parlour. [| can- 
not well refuse the child’s request 
without appearing singular, and 
this frequently keeps us together 
till the hour of dressing for dinner. 
Miss Maitland plays exquisitely 
on the piano, and warbles sweetly 
in the softest style [ ever heard. 
Murden frequently accompanies 
her. At other times, he reads 
while we work. I sometimes leave 
them to attend the nursery, or take 
an airing with the children; on 
which occasions, Murden’s looks 
seem to reproach me with unne- 
cessarily absenting myself from 
society. We frequently attend the 
Theatres, but never go into the 
front boxes; not wishing to be 
seen in public till this unpleasant 
business is over. The other even- 
ing we had the mortification to see 
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Matilda, in full dress, in a con- 
spicuous part of the house, in com- 
pany with a party of foreigners, 
mostly gentlemen. Fortunately, 
my brother was not with us. Her 
effrontery is beyond any thing I 
ever knew. Who could have sup- 
posed that, in so short a time, she 
could have faced the world under 
such degrading circumstances ?—I 
am interrupted 
* * * * * 

When will these painful pertur- 
bations subside? Sir Charles, my 
dear friend, was brought home 
wounded. Thank God, not dan- 
gerously: but it has excited the 
greatest alarm among us. He inet 
the Count by accident a few days 
since, at a coffee-house ; when some 
one in company with the latter let 
fall some words that my brother 
thought were addressed to him, or 
at least applied to the present si- 
tuation of Matilda. He hastily 
demanded an explanation, which 
was not complied with. “To you, 
then, Count,” said he, in great 
agitation, “ I look for satisfaction 
for the injury that has led to this 
insult.” The stranger, who did 
not know Sir Charles, would then 
have apologized, but it was too 
late; the challenge was accepted. 
They met this morning in Hyde 
Park, attended only by their ser- 
vants; for the design was here a 
profound secret. They fought with 
pisto!s. Sir Charles is wounded in 
the shoulder. The ball was ex- 
tracted last evening, and the sur- 
ceons assure us that the symptoms 
are very favourable. ‘The Count, 
we learn from the papers, received 
ihe ball a little above the knee; 
and, it is thought, a lameness will 
be the consequence of it. What 
must Matilda’s feelings have been 
on this trying occasion? The arm 
of her lover raised against the life 
of her husband! The papers speak 
of her being almost deranyed at the 
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Count’s danger, and in constant 
attendance on him. Unfortunate, 
misguided woman, into what a 
depth of misery has she plunged 
herself, and how pungent must 
have been her remorse had her 
husband fell, and her children been 
fatherless. Under such circum- 
stances, insanity would have been 
a blessing. Much as I detest the 
practice of duelling, I think in 
this case it was almost unavoid- 
able; for the slow progress of the 
law, though it may administer jus- 
tice, and arrange all pecuniary 
matters to our satis! faction, has no 
panacea for wounded honour, The 
Gencral was at first very angry, as 
his friend had promised not to seek 
the Count; their meeting acci- 
dentally, though extremely pro- 
bable, was not calculated on.— 
However, as Sir Charles is in a 
fair way, and his spirits, since the 
meeting, appear much improved, I 
do not regret its taking place. 
His houour is, he says, satisfied, 
and now he can quietly wait the 
issue of his suit. As this event 
has betrayed our retreat, many of 
our old friends have beet to see us, 
and we shall be compelled to mix 
more in the world than we had be- 
fore intended. My narrative ac- 
companies this—I think it will 
interest you. I wish you, my 
dear friend, could make i conve- 
nient to pass part of the winter 
with us. Early in the citar we 
go to Ashbrook.—Remember me 
most affectionately to all your fa- 
mily, Mr. Stanley in particular, 
and believe me, with great afiection, 
Your sincere and obliged friend, 
JuLrt1a HERBERT, 

On THE GAME or CHESS, 
Editor of ihe New British Lady’s Magazine, 
VYHEN the automaton chess- 
player creates so much wonder to 
the young, and excites rational 





On. Chess-Playing. 


curiosity in beholders of more ma- 
ture intellect, it may be agreeable 
to your fair readers to know the 
origin of a game, which, without 
the debasing alloy of avaricious 
passions, has a power to fascinate 
the wise, and to amuse the gay. 
Asia claims this invention. Sissa, 
a sage, had the ingenuity of de- 
vising a recreation calculated for 
rebuking a tyrannical young Prince, 
by shewing the dependence of a 
Sovereign upon his subjects, The 
Prince comprehended this allego- 
rical admonition, and became bene- 
ficent and just. ‘To prove his royal 
gratitude, he desired Sissa to name 
any recompence, which should be 
awarded to the fullest extent, and 
the sage took that opportunity to 
demonstrate, by a recent example, 
how much a favourite might de- 
ceive a Prince with the show of 
moderation. He replied, he would 
ask only one grain of barley for 
the first chequer of the chess-board ; 
two for the second; four for the 
third; proceeding to double the 
amount on each of the sixty-four 
chequers, This apparently trifling 
demand, when summed together, 
would be equal to 16,384 cities, 

ach containing 1024 granaries, 
severally filled with 174,762 mea- 
sures of corn; each measure con- 
sisting of 32,768 grains. This 
progress of numbers was explained 
to the Prince by Sissa, to warn the 
youthful monarch how easily bis 
best motives might be wrested to 
cause much evil, since the richest 
treasury could not have paid a re- 
ward promised for the game of 
chess aione, 

Though the automaton chess- 
player is a transcendent piece of 
mechanism, the perfor mances of 
Philidor, the son of a musician in 
the royal band at Paris, were yet 
more admirable. When a child, 
attending with his father, and some 
scores of musicians belonging to 
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the Chapel- Royal, he learnt to 
play, by observing those men in 
the intervals of their duties amusing 
themselves with chess. He soon 
became enthusiastically attached 
to that game; and, thinking of the 
chances when lying awake at night, 
he learnt to play by memory. "He 
caine to London in 1785, and was 
deservedly considered as a prodigy 
of mental distinciness, when hun- 
dreds saw the facility with which 
he managed three games at the same 
time. He sat with his back to the 
tables, and for each of the three 
chess-boards, a gentleman was ap- 
pointed to repeat the moves of his 
antagonists, which he never failed 
to oppose with dexterity and promp- 
titude. No efforts of the human 
memory have ever surpassed these. 
G. 


On the Actual, though Invisible, 
Presence of the Deity, as per- 
vading the Creation. 

« Divina bona longe lateque se pandunt.’’ 

Cic. Tuse. 5, 27. 
Paraphrased. 

Blessings divine spread far and wide, 

Restricted not by time or tide ; 

The vast expanse not them confines ; 

Throughout, the Power benignant shines. 


— 


In the beginning of the world 
we inhabit, we have been given to 
understand, that there was a pecu- 
liar communication between the Cre- 
ator and the first family of the hu- 
man race, from which originated all 
our proper knowledgeof him. For, 
without such a revelation, it would 
not have been possible to have form- 
ed an idea of his existence. The 
scene around us might certainly 
have raised admiration and excited 
conjectures, but an impenetrable 
cloud of mystery would still have 
perpetually involved the subject: 
nothing could have removed the 
veil. 

From that early period till the 
commencement of the Christian 


era, various other instances have 
been narrated of Divine visitations, 
in one form or other; but since that 
time, near eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed without any open ma- 
nifestation of the sacred presence. 

During this long succession of 
centuries, the historical records in 
our possession, and the standing 
miracle of the visible creation daily 
before our eyes, furnish us with the 
only proofs of the existence of the 
Deity. But these are indeed such 
testimonies as the intelligent mind 
cannot resist, when they produce 
reflection: Day and Night, Spring 
and Autumn, Summer and Winter, 
Seed-time and Harvest, are such 
evident marks of design—of bene- 
volent intention, 

The reproduction of vegetables 
for the supply of food, is a wonderful 
operation ; ad this is made to be 
a seeming natural consequence of 
the regularity of the seasons: yet 
it is, in fact, a separate proof of 
the Creative power, as perpe- 
tually active. One circumstance 
is worthy of especial observa-~ 
tion. In the beginning, all the 
creatures were formed at once :— 
some genera have since evidently 
disappeared, but no new ones have 
been created in their places. In 
like manner all kinds of vegetables 
were produced, and so they have 
continued to the present time, No 
new genus has been created.* Why 
some animals’ have ceased to exist, 
we know not; but the fact is cer- 
tain. With regard to vegetables, 
although no new genera are created, 


* For instance, that formidable carni- 
vorous aniinal called the Mammuth, su- 
perior in size to the elephant, whose 
gigantic bones, tusks, and teeth are found 
in Siberia, and in North America, neat 
the Ohio ;—in Kentucky ;—and more 
recently near Behring’s Straits, adjoining 
to the Frozen Ocean. ‘This creature has 
never been found alive. Other skeletons 
of non-descript animals have been found 
in various parts, of great magnitude.also ; 
but inferior to the Mammuih. 
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yet man seems to have been per- 
mitted to improve many sorts in a 
very high degree by cultivation. 
As if to encourage and reward in- 
dustry, the Creative power seems 
to accompany the labourer, not 
merely in producing increase of 
quantity, but also additional beauty 
and numerous varieties; yet still 
preserving the general characters 
of the tribes to which they belong. 
This carries strong marks of de- 
sign, and offers clear evidence, that 
the Creator, though invisible, is 
actually present to his works, and 
follows the labour with his blessing. 
That it is not solely to the skilful- 
ness of man, such improvement is 
owing, may be reasonably inferred 
by the circumstance, that though 
a general increase is permitted, yet 
all his eflorts can never operate to 
multiply the varieties, or add to 
the beauties of some species of 
pints. As if to check presumption, 

y shewing him that his powers are 
limited, and that he is only an 
instrument in the- hand of Provi- 
dence ; a truth which he is not to 
forget. 

Man was placed in the garden 
of Eden to dress and to keep it.* 
The whole earth has been since 
given to him for the same purpose ; 
and the more attention is exerted 
in making the gift useful, the 
greater the blessings that will ac- 
company his labours. And this 
applies equally to every other ta- 
lent; the more faithfully it is ex- 
ercised for the purposes intended, 
the greater will be the benefit aris- 
ing therefrom: and the more the 
mind of every such individual be- 
comes awakened to a consciousness 


* The state of happiness is not a state 
of idleness ; moderate exercise is bene- 
ficial to the frame, and is a source of 
pleasure. When rest is spoken of as a 
good, it is only meant to express an 
exemption from fatigue, and its concomi- 
gant, dussitude. 


Superstitions. 


of the presence of the Deity, the 
nearer will it approach to feli- 
city. 

May 1, 1819. PHEMIUs, 

+ “ Piety is the chief, and the parent 
of ail the Virtues; and the contempt of 
piety, the cause of all vice.”’ Vide 
Hicrocles of Alexandria on the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras. 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine, 

TuE anecdotes L am going to offer 
for the Brilish Lady’s Magazine 
were communicated to a general 
publisher, in correspondence with 
the writer some years ago; but they 
have never appeared in any Lady’s 
Miscellany, and [ flatter myself 
their intrinsic merit as amusing 
incidents, and the important con- 
sequences they produced in two ex- 
tensive countries, will gain them a 
favourable reception from your fair 
readers. Two facts, so striking 
and so laughable, were widely cir- 
culated, and released from supersti- 
tious fetters many young minds, 
Even persons grown grey ina be- 
lief of the power exercised by fairy 


folk, were made to perceive that 


none of the stories to which they 
had given credence, contained more 
of the marvellous, or a greater ap- 
pearance of probability ; and they 
felt that closer inspection might 
have cleared away the hallucina- 
tion which arrayed in supernal 
terrors a common occurrence, 

The late Duchess of A : 
taking an early excursion in her 
carriage, to see how a range of 
cottages looked after an absence 
of two years from her highland 
residence, observed a new building 
detached from the rest, and could 
only get a view of the neat garden 
behind. Her Grace pulled the 
check-string, and desired the ser- 
vants to go round a sweep in the 
road, while she crossed a narrow 
belt of young planting, that led to 
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a gate, where the postillion and 
out-riders were directed to wait. 
Her Grace happened to wear a 
green pelisse, with gold-trimming 
and a green hat glittering with 
gold spangles. The family were 
all out shearing sheep, except one 
little girl, who /éd/ted a Gaelic lay, 
descriptive of fair revels ; and 
just as she pourtrayed the Queen, 
preceded by the tiny nymph, whose 
broom should sweep a ring for the 
Elfin dance, the Duchess drew so 
near the opposite window, that the 
sun-beams playing upon the orna- 
ments of her dress, caught the eye 
ofthe songstress. The green ves- 
ture, the resplendent emanations, 
and a fancy powerfully excited by 
the subject of her vocal sola, worked 
upon the mind of the little mata 
perfect conviction that the Queen 
of the fairies had come, either to 
enchant, or chastise her. She took 
refuge in the pantry, fervently mat- 
tering all the couuterspells she had 
ever “heard, or could devise. A 
small aperture allowed her to watch 
the movements of the shining ap- 
parition. Her Grace examined all 
the furniture, and then bethought 
herself of, trying to spin some of 
the wool that had employed the 
little trembler in the pantry. All 
the carded wool was soon twisted 
up, but finding she could not make 
a tolerable thread, the Duchess tied 
a crown-piece in a handkerchief 
which lay upon a table, and having 
fixed it to a spoke of the wheel, de- 
parted, quite unconscious of the wild 
deray she inflicted y 4c the feelings 
of a member of the family, and that 
every individual would partake the 
alarm. The girl could not summon 
courage to stir from the lurking- 
place until her father and sister 
returned to the house. She was 
nearly distracted, and never tho- 
roughly recovered her senses, nor 
was her sister restored to compo- 
sure, till they beheld the supposed 
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Queen of the fairies alight from 
her catriage, and leaning on the 
Duke’s arm, enter the church. The 
illusion no longer prevailed. <A 
little explanation satisfied all the 
sufferers, and henceforth the Queen 
of the fairies will not easily disquiet 
any one that has heard this story. 

The other anecdote relates to 
a woman whose courage and forti- 
tude had been proved by danger 
and pain; yet the dread of super- 
natural agency overwhelmed her 
strong mind. She was a widow, 
who, with a cousin and fellow- 
lodger, made a livelihood by car- 
rying flax from the south country, 
and retailing it in smal] quantities ; 
or, when spun, disposing of their 
yarn to itinerant dealers. Upon 
one occasion, a speedy sale of 
the commodity induced these in- 
dustrious friends to cross the 
Grampians in winter to purchase 
a supply. They were overtaken 
by a fall of snow, which, driven in 
their faces, precluded the hope of 
proceeding on their journey; nor 
could they see the way to retrace 
their steps. Exhausted by fatigue, 
they sat down near some sheep 
that sheltered themselves under a 
cliff. Before morning several feet 
deep of snow covered them. Their 
ouly store consisted of a little meal 
and a few onions, which, as they 
had little inclination for food, last- 
ed them eight days. ‘They had 
been forty-eight hours fasting, when 
they were discovered by shepherds 
searching for parcels of their flock 
beneath the snow. No doubt the 
warmth atlorded by the sheep con- 
tributed in saving these poor women 
from being frost-bitten, as Jane 
Woodcock, who, like them, was 
many days entombed by a sudden 
fall of snow. The women were 
much extenuated ; but in a week 
were able to travel home. It is 
remarkable that near the same 
spot, this widow perished by an 
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unosual storm in the month 
of May, ten years subsequent to 
this providential escape. ‘I'wo 
years after that deliverance, a fa- 
vourable change in her pecuniary 
matters enabled her to purchase a 
horse, and she sometimes brought 
goods for a merchant from a town 
twenty miles distant. Accompa- 
nied by her brother-in-law, who 
was owner of two horses, they tra- 
velled during the night in hot 
weather. One summer morning, 
they sat down to rest before sun- 
rise; and an acquaintance going 
to his early labours saw them, and 
drew nearto ask their news. The 
woman, wearied by a long journey 
fell fast asleep. While she slept, 
a black servant belonging to a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood 
happened to pass by; and, being 
acquainted with the person who 
lately joined them, accosted him, 
and sat down also to converse with 
the traveller. A flock of sheep, rush- 
ing from confinement in the cot to 
the dewy pasture,awoke the sleeper. 
She never had seen, and indeed had 
probably never heard of, a negro. 
Her horror when the sable figure, 
elothed in mourning habiliments, 
met her eyes, may be conceived 
from the effect. She fainted away, 
without being noticed by the men, 
who were deeply engaged, taking 
and giving the various reports of 
the country concerning the prices 
of cattle and grain. After some 
time she was roused by her brother- 
in-law applying snuff to her nos- 
trils, for he ascribed her quietude 
to sleep; and having much diffi- 
culty in awaking her, employed 
the only stimulant at hand. She 
started up, asking, in a tremulous 
voice, if he had seen any thing 
more than common ? 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied he, 
hastily, “ you dreain; but shake 
off drowsiness, and let us be gone ; 
the day wears apace.” 








Extracts from the Letters of a Field-Officer. 


Finding she was really ill, he 
supported her to the nearest house ; ; 
where, after receiving a little of 
the never-failing cordial, whiskey, 
she related, that when sleep over- 
came her, there was one, and no 
more than one person with her 
brother-in-law ; but when she again 
looked up, her repose being ‘dis- 
turbed by thunder, lo! lo! the evil 
spirit, blacker than the coffin for 
the laird’s little son, was seated 
close by her. She averred, that 
though his cloven feet were cover- 
ed py shoes, she could discern their 
besttal conformation, bat could not 
be quite sure of distinctly seeing his 
horns. As she gave this deserip- 
tion, the honest. negro returning 
home, called at the house. When 
he emerged from the narrow pas- 
sage, darkened by his tal! athletic 
figure, the widow had almost gone 
into fits; but was soon tranquil- 
lized on seeing all the family shake 
hands with him. The good-na- 
tured creature laughed heartily at 
the account she had given of him, 
and shewed her his woolly-head to 
demonstrate that he had no right 
to boast of antlers. 
his shoes and stockings to con- 
vince her, that his feet, though 

rather larze, and of a different hue, 
were in form like her own. Our 
late convert to rational notions 
published her adventure wherever 
she went; and as her business led 
her through many parishes, it soon 
became generally known, and the 
sway of superstitious imagination 
yielded to sensible evidence. 

B. G. 


* op 
Extracts from the Letters of 
A FIELD-OFFICER. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


——a 


FROM COL.=———-— TO HIS SISTER, 


Your delicate insinuation, my 
dear sister, more explicitly eluci- 
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dated by a letter from my friend, 
Major , has gratified my 
most sanguine hope that the bro- 
ther of my affections should have 
a legal claim to that affinity I shall 
not fail to sanction, by performing 
the paternal office of giving you 
to his vows on the 23d of July. 
No charm of situation or society 
shall detain me when I have this 
pleasant duty to fulfil in Old En- 
gland. Earnest wishes led me to 
forebode your conquest of my friend. 
Shall I tell you that | shewed him 
many of the letters you addressed 
to me while campaigning, and I 
believe those productions of your 
pen have been pioneers to the 
triumphs of your optical artillery. 
He once said to me, the tenderness 
of your concern for my perils, and 
the filial solicitude for our mother’s 
health, though expressed with 
thrilling energy, had not a tinc- 
ture of romance, or novel - bred 
exaggeration. I assured him no 
girl with feelings so warm could 
be more rational in her views, or 
more solid in her judgment regard- 
ing all the sublimities of sentinicnt, 
or the affairs of common life. Your 
intended possesses much sensibi- 
lity ; and, had not professional eu- 
grossment prev ented the culture of 





his fine genius, he might be one of 


the nobility of Parnassus. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, and has 
acquired much knowledge by de- 
sultory reading. Lam happy, thrice 
happy, i in thinking you are not un- 
qualified for the companion of his 
understanding ; and [ am certain 
he would tire of common place prat- 
tlement from the most beautiful 
lips; but a spirited flow of collo- 
quial eloquence will endear the 
partner of his joys and cares. He 
has great fluency of ideas and lan- 
guage, and though you are nota 
voluble talker, he will be glad you 
can comprehend and appreciate his 
communications, It is generally 
more easy to hear than to speak 
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ourselves into favour with our as- 
sociates ; and I think you will lis- 
ten delightedly to one of the most 
amiable ‘and worthiest of men, who 
lovés you with exclusive fondness. 
Not a word of my travels on this 
hymeneal preamble to future coun- 
sels ; but you shall hear of me as 
an itinerant chevalier by the next 
packet. B. G. 

LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA. 

LETTER III. 


To Miss M*****, 

On her intended Marriage. 

— Jan. 5, 1819. 
My pear ELIza, 

I am happy to learn by vour 
last epistle, that the late cold 
gloomy weather bas not completely 
frozen your spirits, but that you 
still retain your usual sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of disposition. 
I possess at this instant an insa- 

tiable thirst for raillery, and should 
thet it with a certain portion of 
sentiment, were I not induced, from 
the lively interest I take in your 
welfare, to direct my pen to matters 
of more serious consideration. It 
is impossible for me to express my 
gratitude for the very affectionate 
manner in which you are pleased 
to reply to all my queries, and how 
delighted 1 am to learn that Mr. 
Milton belongs to the church of 
England. Since you appear par- 
ticularly anxious to ascertain my 
motives for such an inquiry, I shall 
not hesitate to lay them before you. 
A differeuce of opinion on religious 
subjects with married persons fre- 
quently creates unpleasant altercas 
tions, and is often the cause of un- 
happiness to one, if not both of 
them; the nearer their tastes assi- 
milate, the greater is their pros- 
pect of felicity in the conjugal 
state; perhaps you will think that 
I advocate my opinion in too strong 
terius, when I assert, that a dif- 
ference of scntiment on a subject 
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so important, would induce me, 
however strony my predilection in 
favour of a lover, to decline enter- 
ing into so serious an engagement 
with him as that of matrimony ; : 
besides, if husband and wife are of 
different persuasions, how are they 
to decide in which faith they shall 
educate their children ? each will 
be partial to their own belief; 
and, even should they, as I have 
known the case, resolve that the 
daughters should be brought up in 
the mother’ s religion, and. the sons 
in that of the father, yet it is pro- 
bable that doubts and inyuiries 
will arise in their young minds, 
which will lessen both their re- 
spect and affection for their parents, 
and eradicate the seeds of mora- 
lity. Every general rule carries 
with it an exception ; and I dare 
say many who come together under 
the disadvantage of difference of 
sentiment on religious matters live 
happily; but in my opinion the 
risk is great ! 

The ‘variety of fears you har- 
bour, Eliza, relative to the 2 
and propriety of your conduct i 
your future situation, spring as 
diffidence in yourself, and a desire 
to do your duty; this convinces 
me that you think seriously of the 
momentous step, and that when 
the blaze of wedding finery shall 
cease to attract, you will not lay 
aside the desire to please your hus- 
band, but endeavour to cherish and 
retain his sincerity and affection. 
Whatever accomplishments you 
possess, as far as may be consisteut 
with your domestic occupations, 
practise aud keep up, both as an 
amusement for yourself, and for the 
advantage ul those you are des- 
tined to instruct. The great Fe- 
uelon says, “ women are designed 
by their native elegance and gen- 
tleness to endear domestic life to 
man; to make virtue lovely to 
children, to spread round them or- 
der and grace, and give society its 


highest polish. No attainment can 
be above beings whose end and aim 
it is, to accomplish purposes at 
once so elegant and salutary ; every 
means should be used to invigorate, 
by principle and culture, sueh na- 
tive elegance and grace.””—Never 
neglect your person, neatness of 
attire is consistent with the rules 
of decency, and I see no solid rea- 
son for a woman’s being slovenly 
aud careless concerning her dress, 
because she is married and settled, 
or (as the vulgar express it) be- 
cause her marketis made! Believe 
me, Eliza,there is scarcely anything 
too trifling to deserve your attentiou 
inthe married state; ifonce you be- 
come careless about pleasing in tri- 
fles, you will too soon perceive your 
indifference extend to essentials. 
There are but few husbands who 
do not take some little pride in 
seeing their wives always look neat 
and well, and a woman who could 
study to adjust a curl, in order to 
attract as a mistress, should feel 
no less desire to please as a wife. 
At the same time, there is no ne- 
cessity for dress being the sole 
inhabitant of her thoughts; the 
extreme in cither case is equally 
absurd, aud the happy medium in 
this, and all otler instances, she 
will find to be the plan most 
worthy her pursuit, If a woman 
is ne: sligent in her person, she 
will probably carry on her dcemestic 
affairs in a disorderly manner, and 
if the mistress of a family does not 
set the example of neatness and 
cleanliness, she has no right to 
expect that her servants will fol- 
low a different line of acting. Or- 
der and regularity, bring with them 
comfort; they prevent confusion, 
aud save their votaries much unne- 
cessary trouble and loss of time. 

As you are to reside in the coun- 
try, your time will be differently 
occupied to what it has been in a 
town, but I have no doubt you will 
readily admit that it can be passed 
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as pleasantly, and more rationally, 
than ia the haunts of a large city ; 
in the former your amusements too 
much depend upon others, in the 
latter they must cheerfully centre 
in yourself; in the country you 
can better regulate your time, (and 
without a proper disposition of 
time, domestic order can never be 
sustained) and will avoid the in- 
convenience of being disturbed in 
your daily occupations by a tribe 
of busy triflers who infest a cily, 

and who, having no rational pur- 

suit to employ their time, wander 
from house to house, in ‘order to 
pass their vacant hours in such 
momentous chat as the price of 
things, the fashions, and the wea- 
ther, or in a loquacious detail of 
births, marriages, deaths, and acci- 
dents, In the country the whiole 

animal aud vegetable world pre- 
sent themselves to your view; 
there, in your daily walks, the 
hedges afford ample variely of 
herbs and flowers for your study, 
examination, and improvement ; 
there you may meditate on their 
several beauties in uninterrupted 
delight, and “ look through na- 
ture, up to nature’s God !’—As 
you will possess a green-house, by 
collecting piants suited to it you 
will be enabled to derive amuse- 
ment, even in the winter, from the 
care of your plants ; the study of 
shrubs and flowers is particularly 
adapted to females ; the pursuit in 
itself is elegaut aud lady-like, and 
adds greatly to the rus al beauty of 
country seats. If, then, the ful- 
filling tle duties of your station, 

the sustaining your accomplish- 
ments, and the improvement of 
your heart and mind, are not sufhi- 
cient to interest ond amuse you, 

you are much to be pitied. ih: .d 
almost forgot to mention one ¢reat 
error into which wives too fre- 
quently fall, namely, having female 
confidants. Rest assured, my dear 


Vel, I[,—fFune, 1819. 


girl, nothing is more likely to mi- 
litate against your happiness than 
receiving any of your rclalions or 
friends as the constant inmates of 
your mansion, Few indeed are the 
number of murried couples who 
pass their lives without some es- 
sential quarrels, and none, I believe, 
are without their trifling dispates 
and altercations at times ; a trifling 
disagreement will shortly blow 
over—when they are alone, the 
irritation of the moment subsides 
of itsel{—one or both of them see 
their error—they forgive and for- 
get: not such the sequel when a 
third person is privy to their dis- 
putes and ill-humours. ‘The pride, 
incident to human nature, forbids 
their suffering any one to witness 
their submission, and the subjec- 
tion of their passions ; both are too 
proud to yield, because their rela- 
tion or friend is aware of it, and 
perhaps this third person gives 
such improper advice, that what at 
first was merely a little dispute, 
terminates in a decided quarrel, 
and ultimately in disgust. 

A free open hearted woman may 
say many things tiunocently and in- 
advertently which her hearers may 
attribute to a flaw in her heart, and 
construe both her meaning and 
words into the very reverse of 
what was intended ; for the pro- 
pagators of slander neither fail at 
invention, or prevarication, when 
they are resolved to effect their 
illiberal ends. Whatever dis- 
agreements occur between your 
husband and yourself avoid ever 
disclosing, even to your nearest 
friends, particularly those whom you 
term so only upona short acquaint- 
ance. A wife should have more 
pride for her husband’s character 
in the eyes of the world, (inde- 
pendent of what is due to herself,) 
than to proclaim his failings ; for, 
informing one person of these mat- 
ters, is commonly making them 
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known to the world in general ; 
for the friend she -intrusts tells it 
to some friend equally loquacious 
with herself, and through the me- 
dium of these numerous gossips, 
together with not a few alterations 
and additions, it at length affords 
a bowl of chit-chat at all the 
neighbouring tea-tables; and even 
those persons who have no desire 
to repeat what is told them in con- 
fidence, will at least blame her for 
not keeping her sentiments within 
her own bosom. 

An amiable wife will bear all 
things, obey in all things; and if, 
at any time, the object she holds 
most dear should forsake or slight 
her, she will notwithstanding con- 
tinue her steady and uniform affec- 
tion towards hiin, hoping that time 
will point out to him his error, and 
reclaim that heart she once called 
her own. But, if her mild submis- 
sion and apparent blindness of his 
faults do not effect a cure, or 
create an amendment in his con- 
duct towards her, her case is with- 
out remedy ; and the angry frown, 
and keen retort, will only increase 
the evil she is labouring under: 
patience and resignation in such a 
case are the Christian virtues she 
must adopt—the influence of which 
will oreatly disperse those clouds 
of sorrow that hang over her. 
Perhaps Lam offering advice which, 
under such a heavy disappointment, 
I could by no means have sufficient 
temper and resolution to practise ; 
but, I should hope, I could never 
so far forget myself as to employ 
my domestics as spies on the 
movements and conduct of their 
master, or bribe a train of illite- 
rate persons to collect news, which 

vould only tend to prove a hus- 
band’s infidelity, and depict in the 
darkest shades, the extent.of my 
misery! such conduct, from the 
sensible and reflecting part of man- 
kind, wou!d draw upon a wife con- 


tempt, and all that sincere pity be 
withheld, which a more resigned 
line of conduct would have so 
justly entitled herto. From aman 
like Mr. M you can have no 
such misery to fear: a moral mar, 
possessed of an affectionate heart, 
will behave to an amiable wile in 
the manner she deserves, and will 
scorn to inflict a wound on her 
who has a right to his affection, 
his support, and protection. 
‘* A husband ts a venerable name! 

O happy state, when heart is link’d to 

heart ! 

Nor less t!:e honour of the wedded dame ; 

Sweet interchange ! which only death 

can part!” 

You will perhaps conclude, from 
the preeision of my advice, that it 
is incompatible with your temper 
and disposition to be the good wife 
I wish you to be; but rest assured, 
my dear, in all the relationships of 
life, mild forbearance, affection, and 
submission, are absolutely neces- 
sary, if you look forward to happi- 
ness: and that, if you love and 
respect your husband, as I think 
you will, what now appears to you 
as a difficulty, will be your delight 
and study. W hatever then, Eliza, 
your lot may be, with it may you 
he content. If fortune should smile 
on you, be not elated with vain 
pride, nor despise the poor: re- 
member, He that made the rich, 
created the poor also: and that in 
heaven we shail be distinguished 
by the riches of the soul alone. 
Many an honest heart shivers be- 
neath the tattered rags that shield 
his frame, while many a discon- 
tented one groans beneath a load 
of luxuries, and only views his 
coffers with a wish to increase 
those riches he has neither relish 
or peace of mind to enjoy. Pro- 
vidence disposes of all things so 
wisely and equally, that none are 
without some blessing for which 
they ought to be crateful to the 
giver of it; in all conditions ef 
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life, if virtue be our guide, content 
our wealth, hope our support, and 
heaven our aimand end, the world 
on us may frown, but the bright- 
ness of inward happiness will ever 
shine through the dark clouds of 





adversity. 

es this we know, 

Duty requires we calmly wait the sum- 
mons, 


Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give 
permission ; 
Like sentries that must keep their des- 
tin’d stand, 
And wait the appointed hour till they’re 
reliev'd. 
These only are the brave that keep their 
ground, 
And keep it to the last.”’ 
CAMBRIANNA, 
EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
LETTER V. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 
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Take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


February 17th, 1819. 

WHAT a man was Eugenio !— 
To you, Horatio, whé knew him 
well, and knew him long, and was 
the first to speak of his worth, eu- 
logy would be superfluous. His 
was not the sordid and selfish cha- 
racter. No narrow or prescribed 
bounds limited the range of his 
noble and philosophic mind; but, 
generous and free, the orphan and 
the widow found an asylum in his 
mansion, whilst his pocket admi- 
nistered the ready means of soften- 
ing the distress of the aged and 
afflicted. 

How often have I heard from the 
lips of the shivering child of want 
as he passed by, these emphatic 
words, ‘* Heaven bless you!”’ whilst 
Eugenio, in a glow of feeling, would 
exclaim, “ Hear, my friend, how 
quickly a blessing is purchased by 
a small pittance.” 

His shake of the hand was not 
nf the winter solstice, but a pass- 
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port to his manly heart !—Nature 
had implanted in his soul the purest 
sympathy ; whilst eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge lhe left no useful 
art untried, no valuable science un- 
explored : but, “ God of our fathers, 
what is man ?”— Eugenio is no 
more !—vone to another and a bet- 
ter world, where no tears stream 
from the eyes, but where all is per- 
fect and consummate joy. ‘There 
his gentle spirit soars the heaven 
of heavens, “ attendant on his 
Lord.” 

Allow me here, my dear Hora- 
tio, to transcribe you his merning 
hymn to the great Creator of the 
universe, which Eugenio com- 
posed but a short period previous 
to his dissolution, and which he 
read to me with that sweet per- 
suasion that dwelt with so much 
eloquence on his lips :— 

Hail, glorious Majesty !—Su- 
preme Being, hail! — Thou to 
whom universal power in heaven, 
and dominion on earth are given! 
Parent of every good, to thee I 
bow with adoration; and, at the 
footstool of thy empyrean throne, 
solicit a benediction on my head, 
on this the morning of my natal 
day :—O, that it may please thee, 
to make me wise unto salvation, 
and to turn my heart, that fain 
would wander from the devious 
road, universally in the right way ! 
—Guide, O God, my slippery feet 
in the true steps of wisdom, for all 
thy “ paths are paths of peace.” 
Chaunt forth his praise, ye birds, 
in a thousand songs from your me- 
lodious throats '|—Ye hills, crown- 
ed with verdure, lift up your heads 
to the skies, and speak his might! 
—Smile, ye vallies, green with the 
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freshness of his power, and shed 
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O reviving sun! that givest light 
and warmth to the vegetable worid, 
shine forth in the splendour of his 
power, and shed abroad the shining 
day !—Angels, and all ye hosts of 
heaven, tune your golden harps, 
and sing hallelujais to his name 
for ever and ever! 

«Should Fate command me to the far- 


thest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb’rous 


climes, 

Rivers unknown to song, where first the 
sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting 
beam 

Flames on th’ Atlantic isles, ’tis nought 
to mes 


Since God is ever present, ever felt 
In the void waste, as in the city full ; 
And where He vital breathes, there must 


be joy. 

When, even at last, the solemn bour shal! 
come, 

And wing my mystic flight’ to future 
worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new 
powers, 


Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and ail their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myselt in Him, in light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence muse His 
praise.” 
H-——. 


CL PAH 


ON EDUCATION. 


« How fair and sweet the planted rose, 
Beyond the wild, in hedges grows ; 
For, without art, the noblest seeds 
Of flowers degenerate into weeds. 


How dull and rugged ere ’tis ground 
And polish’d, looks a diamond ? 
Though Paradise were e’er so fair, 

It was not kept so without care. 

The whole world, without art and dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness ; 
And mankind but a savage herd, 


For all that Nature has conterr’d.”’ 
Burrer’'s Hudibras, Vol. IT. 


THE human mind, in an unedu- 
cated state, has been compared by 
Locke to a mere blank; and by 








On Education. 




































Addison, to marble in the quarry. 
The remarks of the celebrated But- 
ler, above quoted, are equally judi- 
cious, as well as highly poetical. 

The gifts and endowments which 
we receive from the bounty of Di- 
vine Providence, are talents bestow- 
ed for us to improve: they are not 
to be suffered to remain torpid.— 
The garden of Eden required cul- 
tivation to regulate its productions, 
and check its exuberance. 

In like manner, education is use- 
ful, to mature excellence and repress 
extravagance, It is especially in- 
cumbent on all persons who under- 
take the instruction of youth, not 
merely to teach them the circle of 
the sciences, with whatever else 
may tend to improve their manners, 
make them acquainted with all that 
can contribute to render them agree- 
able companions, and qualify them 
for polished life ; but also to instil 
virtuous and religious principles ; 
so as to furnish them with a rule 
for their conduct. 

In this part of education there 
is generally a faulty deficiency ; 
hence arise the numerous mistakes 
into which young people are so apt 
to run; and from which, if well- 
grounded in Christianity, anid its 
sublime morality, they would pro- 
bably escape. 

I am of opinion that it would be 
a preferable mode of instruction to 
direct the pupil’s attention to the 
beauty of virtue, rather than the 
deformity of vice: for there is not 
much danger of falling, while we 
walk in the light; but very greatly 
the reverse when our eyes are turn- 
ed therefrom: for they soon become 
accommodated to darkness, and 
cannot readily bear the splendour 
of returning day. 

This sentiment derives support 
from the Spectator’s Vision of the 
Pillar of Adamant; on whose 
brightness, while the travellers 
fixed their attention, they never 
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lost their way: whereas, when- 
ever they looked aside, they began 
to wander immediately into the 
vath of destruction—the dangerous 
environs of the flaming tower. 


«Ah, me! one moment from thy saght, 
That thus my truant eye should stray ; 
The God of glory sets in night, 
His faithless flow’r has lost a day.” 


De. LANGHORNE. 


Such is the natural reflection 
of the ingenuous mind, when con- 
scious of having deviated ever so 
little from the path of rectitude. 
It is not therefore prudent to detail 
narratives of deformity and disho- 
nour to young people, nor to dwell 
on descriptions of vice; for these 
will not have so much the eftect of 
deterring from crime, as of fami- 
liarising the ideas thereto, and ex- 
citing curiosity ; thereby abating 
the horror and aversion they would 
naturally entertain for that which 
can only lead to misery. It is on 
this principle that we justly con- 
demn licentious writings, and con- 
sider their authors proper subjects 
for the censure of the law; as 
being contrary to good manners. 
The following quotation from Ori- 
gen, the Greek father, with which 
I shall conclude, having acciden- 
tally come hefore me, and coin- 
ciding with my sentiments, I feel 
inclined to engraft so valuable a 
scion. “ The ways of holiness 
and virtue are so full of peace 
and unspeakable contentment, and 
Shine with such ravishing and 
arresistible pulchritude to pre- 
pared minds, and do so perfectly 
correspond to all the senses of so 
happy a temper that we are fully 
assured the soul is then in con- 
junction with her most proper 
good,” which is the highest attain- 
ment of humanity. 


ANNA COMNENA. 


Camberwell, May 2, 1819. 
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Augustus Von Kotzebue. 


TuHeE Baron Augustus Von Kot- 
zebue was born the JOth of May, 
176], at Weimar, where his father 
was secretary of legation, in the 
service of the Duke. His mother, 
who is still living, was early lefta 
widow. When a child he was re- 
markable for his extreme sensibility, 
having at the age of six made an 
attempt at poetry, and shortly after 
a little dramatic dialogue. 

It was of great advantage to 
young Kotzebue that in his youth 
he enjoyed the friendship of the 
celebrated Goethe, who was parti- 
cularly struck with the intelligence 
of his young friend, 

At the age of sixteen he went 
to the university at Jena, where he 
made arapid progress in French 
and Latin. Here the students had 
a private theatre, and Kotzebue 
soon entered their lists. His sister 
shortly after marrying in Duisburg, 
he was induced, from affection to- 
wards her, to remove to the uni- 
versity there, but returned to Jena 
in 1779, to study jurisprudence. 
Here he devoted his leisure to the 
theatre, and wrote a very puerile 
tragedy, called Charlotte Finch, 
and soon after a comedy, called 
Wives a Mode. He assisted 
likewise in forming a literary club, 
‘castonally read 
and about this time 
his examination, and be- 
came an advocate. At Leipsic he 
published a volume of Tales, and 
in 1751 went to St. Petersburg, 
whither he was invited by Count 
Goerz, Prusstan Ambassador at 
that court. Here he became pri- 

vate secretary to General Bawr, 
who having the direction of the 
German theatre, Kotzebue was 
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again in his element, and he pro- 
duced Demetrius Iwanowitsch, 

tragedy. This the police attempted 
to suppress, because Demetrius was 
depicted as an impostor, which 
every Russian was bound to con- 
sider him, as an ukase of Peter the 
Great had declared him to be such. 

Bawr dying, recommended Kot- 
zebue to the protection of the Em- 
press Catharine, who made him 
titular counsellor, and in 1783 
member of the high court df ap- 
peal at Revel. In 1785 he was 
created to the rank of nobility, by 
being made-president of the ma- 
gistracy of the province of Estho- 
nia. A short time previous to this 
Jast appointment he married a noble 
Russian lady, to whoin he was pas- 
sionately altached. 

At Revel his talents first shone 
conspicuous in his Sufferings of the 
Ortemberg Family ; and shortly 
after he made a journey through 
some parts of Germany, and began 
a history of Henry the Lim, 
Duke of Brunswick, which he 
however abandoned, in consequence 
of two works appearing soon after 
on the same subject ; he therefore 
produced a monthly work, called 
For the Mind and Heart; this, 
however, soon failed. 

In 1787 he was seized with an 


oppressive malady, during which 
he wrote The Indians in En- 


gland ; Misanthropy and Repent- 
ance ; and a Collection of smaller 
Essays. In 1789 he wrote The 
Virgin of the Sun; The Natural 
Son : Brother Maurice; The Hu- 
mourist ; audalsoa little romance, 
called The Dangerous Wager. 
The following year his ill health 
obliged him to obtain leave of ab- 
sence, when he spent some time 
at the springs of Pyrmont, where 
he published, under the name of 
Knigge, Doctor Bahrdt with the 
Iron Forehead ; but this work lost 
bim much of that esteem his pen 
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had hitherto gained him. He af- 
terwards went to Weimar, where 
he wrote some bitter reflections on 
Zimmerman, which he ever since 
repented. At this period his wife, 
a most accomplished woman, within 
a month after her delivery of a 
daughter, was seized with a fatal 
fever, of which she died. After 
this he left Weimar, went to Paris, 
and from thence to Mentz; after 
which he returned to his presi- 
dency, but in 1795 was induced to 
send in his resignation, when he 
retired to the country, and built 
the little seat of Friedenthal, eight 
leagues from Narva, in Esthonia. 
In 1796 he accepted the functions 
of director of the theatre of Vi- 
enna; but however congenial to 
his taste, he found it an office sur- 
rounded with disagreements and 
difficulties, and in consequence 
gave it up, after an interval of two 
years, with an annual pension of 
1000 florins. He now went to live 
again at Weimar, but as his sons 
were pursuing their studies in the 
Academy of Cadets at St. Peters- 
burg, he resolved to return to 
Russia, and obtained a passport 
from Baron Von Krudener, the 
Russian Ambassador at Berlin; 
but scarcely had he reached the 
frontiers when he was arrested by 
an order from the Emperor Paul, 
aud sent to Kurgan, a town of Si- 
beria, without any reason being 
assigned him. Here he enlivened 
his exile by the performance of his 
own plays, in which he induced the 
inhabitants to assist him. 

He, however, obtained his libera- 
tion in consequence of Krasnopul- 
ski, a young Russian, translating 
into his own language Kotzebue’s 
drama of The Body Coachman of 
Peter the Third, which is an in- 
direct eulogium on Paul I. to whom 
the piece was shown. The Em- 
peror in consequence called him to 
his court, and loaded him with 
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kindness, giving him the fine do- 
main of the crown at Worrokull, 
the title of auiic counsellor, oud 
director of the German theatre. 
He published an account of his 
exile, under the title of The most 
remarkable Year of my Life. On 
the accession of Alexander I. he 
travelled through France,Germany, 
and Italy. Having quarrelled with 
Goethe, he went to Berlin in 1802, 
when he joined with Merkel in 
publishing a journal, called Der 
Freymuthige, in which he attacked 
Goethe and his adherents, Au- 
gustus William Schlegel, and Fre- 
deric Schlegel. This occasioned 
a long controversy, as the cause of 
the latter was espoused by M. Spa- 
zier, the editor of the “ Journal 
for the Fashionable World.’ The 
cause of this misunderstanding be- 
tween Kotzebue and Goethe was 
the removal of the Literary Jour- 
nal of Jena to Halle, and the pro- 
duction of a new Literary Journal 
at Jena. While at Berlin, having 
offended Buonaparte, he withdrew 
for several years to his sma!! estate 

in Esthonia.: Adiniration and ha- 
tred found him out in his retreat ; 
—while the Moniteur thundered 
against hiny, the agricultural soci- 
ety sent hie ploughing-mac hines ; 
and the English admiral comma a, 

ing in the Baltic gave erders to let 

this pacific present pass freely. 

In 1806 lre went to Konigsberg, 
for the purpose of writing the hts- 
tory of Prussia, having permission 
+o make use of the Archives. This 
work was published in four volumes, 
at Riga, in 1309. The eutiate 
nate aflairs of Prussia, in 1806, 
obliged him to return to Russia, 
where all his energy and wit were 
exerted against the French and 
their emperor, principally in his 
journal of The Bee; these pro- 
‘ductions were eagerly sought after 
da Germany, which at that time 


journal 


was completely subject to the yoke 
of France. 

In 1811 and L812 Kotzebue took 
a share in the manifestoes and di- 
plomatic notes of Russia. In 1813 
he attended the Russian head- 
quarters, as counsellor of state, 
and at Beilin published a journal, 
called The Russian and German 
Journal for the People. in 1814 
the Emperor of Russia appointed 
him consul-general at Konigsberg ; 
here he wrote a history of the 
German empire, and several poli- 
tical pamphlets and dramas. In 
1516 he was appointed counsellor 
of state in the department of fo- 
reivn affairs in St. Petersburg. 

The Russian climate not agree- 
ing with his delicate state of health, 
the Emperor Alexander, in 1817, 
allowed him to travel in Germany, 
retaining all his appointments, on 
condition that he would report to 
the Emperor his Observations on 
the State of Literature and Public 
Opinion in Germany. To prose- 
cute this task he settled at Weimar, 
and published a Literary Journal, 
constituting himself judge of all 
writings and every branch of lite- 
rature which he conceived worthy 
of notice. The manner in which 
he expressed his opinions excited 
the ill-will of many Germans, who 
considered him as extremely par- 
tial and illiberal, 

Kotzebue left Weimar in the 
summer of 1818, to visit the baths 
of Pyrmont, for the benefit of his 
health, and passing through Frank- 
fort on the Maine, made Manheim 
his residence, Here he continued 
his literary labours, and in his 
violently attacked — the 
Gymnastic Exercses, the Abuse 
of the Freedom of the Press, the 
Assemblies of the States, Ye. and 
highly incensed the German stu- 
dents by concluding his remarks on 
the well-known tumultuous scones 
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at Gottingen last year with the 
following words :— 

“ Truly that father who casts 
an anxious look on his sons, would 
heartily thank that government 
who would set the example of ba- 
nishing from its universities the 2- 
cence of the students; for in this 
academical liberty, as it is called, 
more good heads and hearts are 
ruined than formed.” 

Kotzebue, finding the fanaticism 
of the universities against him in- 
crease, had resolved to return to 
Petersburg, conceiving that it was 
no longer safe for him to remain 
in Germany ; but before this pre- 
caution could be effected he was 
assassinated on the 23d of March, 
1819, by a student in the univer- 
sity of Jena, of the name of Sand. 


The assassin presented himself 


about five o’clock at his victim’s 
house, and requested the servant 
to announce him to the counsellor 
of state. The servant returned, 
and shewed him into a room, where 
Kotzebue joined him; but he had 
scarcely entered when the servant 
was alarmed by a loud shriek, and 
a noise as if something had fallen. 
He rushed in, and found his master 
and the stranger stretched upon 
the floor. 

The murderer having stabbed 
his victim through the heart, the y 
both fell together, when he again 
stabbed him in the face, and then 
in the lungs. Some ladies ran 
mito the room, and opening the win- 
dows, called loudly for assistance, 
andasurgeon. Mademoiselle Emi- 
lia de Kotzebue, assisted by the 
servants, carried her father to ano- 
ther apartment, where, in a few 
minutes, he expired. Sand, with 
great composure, rose, and flourish- 
ing his bloody dagger, quitted the 
exclaiming “ The traitor is 

The country is saved! 
Seeing a 


house, 
deud ! 
Long live Germany . 
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had assembled before thx 
he forced his way throug); 
but hearing the ladies ex. 
claim from the windows “ there is 
the assassin,’”? he returned, darted 
a fierce look at them, when lifting 
up the poniard in one hand, and 
a piece of paper in the other, he 
exclaimed, “ Yes, I am the mur- 
derer! It is thus all traitors 
should perish’? On the paper 
was vermnee The death of Au- 
gustus de Kotzebue, in the name 
of virtue / He then knelt down 
in the midst of the crowd, which 
was greatly increasing, and raising 
his eyes and hands towards heaven, 
exclaimed, “ God, I thank thee 
for having permitted me to accom. 
‘plish this act’? He then opened 


crowd 
house, 
them, 





his waistcoat, and plunged the 
dagger in his own breast, when he 
fell apparently ifeless. He was 


immediately conveyed to an hos- 
pital, where, having recovered the 
use of his senses, he spoke of 
the assassination with a kind of 
ecstasy. “ He is then dead,” he 
cried, “that Russtan spy! An 
infernal demon possessed the body 
of Kotzebue, and did not wish to 
quit it; he grinned on me hor- 
ribly at parting.’ Every endea- 
vour was used to prolong the as- 
sassin’s life, but he is since dead. 

Sand was the son of a counsellor 
of justice at Wunseidal, in the 
Margraviate of Baireuth, on the 
frontiers of Bohemia. He had 
previously studied at Tubingen 
and Erlangen, but was then study- 
ing divinity at Jena, and is de- 
scribed by his masters as a cool, 





quiet, reflecting, steady, wdiie. 

formed man. 4 
In his political fanaticism he had 

imagined he should be rendering 

his country an immortal service in ( 


killing Kotzebue, as a supporter of 
the accusation of the German uni- 
versilties, delivered by Von Stourdza, 
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the Russian counsellor of state, 
in an essay delivered at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and as a traitor to the 
cause of Germany. 

In 1813 was formed The Tugen- 
bund, of union of virtue, for the 
purpose of armiug the students in 
the German schools and universi- 
ties ; but this created a spirit of in- 
dependence incompatible with the 
sedate life of a student, and at the 
close of the war they could not 
forget their military life, but con- 
sidered themselves as the restorers 
of German liberty. Another asso- 
ciation was formed by Professor 
Jahn, at Berlin, called The Tour- 
neyings, or Gymnastic exercises, 
which was ridiculously extolled as 
an institution for the acquisition of 
German energy in the minds of the 
young students, to unite for the res- 
toration of public spirit and inde- 
pendence. 

On the 18th of October, 1817, 
all the German universities sent 
deputies to the castle of Wartburg, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the 
delivery of Germany from the 
French, and’ at the same time to 
celebrate the third centenary of the 
reformation, About 500 students 
assembled, when a general union 
of all the universities was formed, 
under the name of Burschenschaft, 
and taking the sacrament, they en- 
gaged faithfully to persevere in 
their plan. In 1818 they were the 
cause of a great tumult in Gottin- 
gen. Kotzebue at this time lived 
at Weimar, and every half year 
sent to the Emperor Alexander his 
reports on the state of German li- 
j terature, and likewise published a 
literary journal at Weimar, in both 
jof which he expressed himself 
decidedly against this political 
tendency of the young German 
students. By some means one of 
j his papers to the Emperor was 
treacherously obtained, and pub- 
lished at Jena. From this time 

Vol. Il.—June, 1819. 
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Kotzebue was looked upon by 
numbers as a renegade, and a‘ trai- 
tor to the German cause, his ac- 
cusers not considering, that as he 
had been many years in the service 
of the Emperor, and was likewise 
a landholder in Livonia, he had 
ceased to be a German citizen. 
Professor Oken, editor of the Isis, 
a literary journal published at 
Weimar, loaded Kotzebue with ri- 
dicule. Not considering himself 
safe at Weimar, Kotzebue retired 
to Manheim, where he still conti- 
nued to publish his journal, and 
attack the proceedings of the Tour- 
neyers and the Burschenschaft. 
The counsellor of state, Stourd- 
za, cousin to the Russian secre- 
tary of stale, Count Capo d’ Istria, 
a Greek by birth, and private se- 
cretary to the Emperor Alexander, 
received orders to draw up, from 
papers presented by a German 
count to the Emperor, a pamphlet, 
in which it is represented that the 
German universities are without 
subordination or discipline. Kot- 
zebue, in his journal, entirely coin- 
cided with these opinions, and 
many refutations were written. 
Stourdza, not considering himself 
safe at Weimar, went to Dresden 
witli his sister, the Countess Ed- 
ling. Here he received a chal- 
lenge from two young noblemen, 
students at Jena, because he had 
calumniated the German universi- 
ties. These, of course, he did not 
accept, but declared, in a letter to 
the Duke of Weimar, that, as se- 
cretary to the Emperor Alexander, 
he had merely followed his Ma- 
jesty’s orders. Having received 
intimation that he was not safe in 
Dresden, M. Stourdza returned to 
Petersburg. The whole enmity 
of the students was now levelled 
against Kotzebue, who fell a victim 
to its rage while living quietly, and 
unsuspicious of harm, in the bosom 
of his family. R. J, 
2. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ret inte ieee I 


THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 


Beside an unfrequented way, 
A sailor’s widow, faint and weary, 
In silence sat—yet seem’d to say, 
Hope smiled not on her prospect 
dreary. 


Three famish’d children round her 
press’d, 
And, heedless of their parent’s sor- 
row, 
Said, ‘“‘ When, dear mother, shall we 
rest ? 
Will father bring us food to-mor- 


row ?” 


‘Oh, hush! breathe not that name,” 
she cried, 
«‘ My throbbing heart—in mercy spare 
it,— 
This bread humanity supplied, 
*Tis all [ have, and ye shall share it.” 


Then while her hand the pittance broke, 
Which now had scarcely power to 
break it ; 
Her tearful eye uplifted spoke 
A heart as sad as grief could make it. 


Her cheek was pale as once ’twas fair, 
There want had bade the health-rose 
perish ; 
When thus she rais’d the widow’s pray’r 
For those she could no longer cherisb, 


** Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Allwise merciful] director, 

Oh! deign these innocents to bless, 
And be their parent and protector. 


“Ye guardian spirits, by whose aid 
Subsists the young and helpless raven ; 

Ye, who my William’s sou] convey’d 
To yonder calm and peaceful haven. 


** Say, when he sunk beneath the deep, 
When billows were his form caressing ; 

Did we not round his heart-strings creep ? 
Did he for these implore no blessing ? 


é* Ah! yes, his latest thoughts were thine, 
(So fondly whispers warm affection, ) 
For these his prayers approach’d that 

shrine, 
Which ne’er from such withheld pro- 
tection. 


“ Then still, ye angels, hover round 
The youthful path, replete with dan- 
ger; 
And keep themstill, tho’ snares surround, 
As now, tv ev’ry vice a stranger, 


“In youth, in age, in closing life, 
In death’s dim moments still watch 
o’er them ; 
And when they quit this world of strife, 
Untainted to our arms restore them. 


“‘ My prayers are heard—my fears subs 
side— 
I feel—I feel the promise given ; 
And death~which could alone divide 
My love and me, now points to Hea- 
ven.” 
Harrier. 


PPP PT 


A DIRGE. 


BY WILLIAM LEWIS. 


Thy judgments are abroad, oh God ! 
To Thee we bend, to Thee we bow; 

Thou shakest nations by Thy nod, 
And layest low the haughty brow. 


Thy dwelling is above the clouds, 
And darkness veils thee as a robe ; 

Sorrow has been amid the crowds 
Who lived and live upon the globe. 


Yet, should’st Thou always thus lovk 
down, 
The hopes of man would fade and die ; 
For none can stand before Thy frown, 
Or meet the lightning of Thine eye. 


Thou stay’st the enmity of man, 
And quiet peace extends her sway ; 
In love Thou dost our labours scan, 
And plenty cheers th’ autumnal day. 


And yet we mourn—we mourn, oh God, 
To Thee we bend, to Thee we Low; 
Hope fled at Thine uplifted rod, 
For death sat on the princely brow. 


The regal line Thy hand hath dash’d, 
Those lovely eyes are closed in death ; 

Eyes, where compassion softly flash’d, 
Enkindling gratitude’s warm breath. 


Those orbs of Jight no more shall trace 
The beauties scattered by Thine band ; 
No longer gaze on Nature’s face, 
And feel the genial glow expand ; 


Nor dwell upon the holy page, 

Where, wisdom spreads its living light ; 
No more domestic joys engage, 

They yield to sorrow and to night. 


Lord, what is man? the prey of worms, 
A thing of vanity and dust ; 

And Thou dost level with Thy storms, 
Idols in which Thy creatures trust. 
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The peaceful rity in the vale, 

Diffused its sweets, mid noiseless calm ; 
It wither’d, and its bud grew pale, 

And where is now each earthly charm ? 


Yet Rose of Sharon, thou dost bloom, 
Eternal fragrance round thee dwells ; 

Nor could the bondage of the tomb 
Retain thee in its gloomy cells. 


Our gourds wither, cisterns fail, 
Life’s river ever round thee flows ; 
Thy sweetness fills the heavenly gale, 
Thy beauties cheer life’s earthly close, 


We see not yet the folded leaves 
Which close around thy sacred stem ; 

But love adores, and faith believes, 
Though sorrows rise to overwhelm. 


Soon, though Thy judgments seemed se- 
vere, 
The songs of all the blest shall tell, 
In lofty raptures deep and clear, 
Jenovan has done all things well, 


SLOP HL 


SONNET. 

All this my soul can bear, and more than 
this ; 

The world ne’er look’d on me with loving 
face ; 

She never said, My son accept my grace ; 

In youth, in manhood, gave no flattering 
kiss ; 

Let her for others, then, reserve her bliss 

So long as I with hand and heart can 


trace 

Nature ! thy forms of beauty, thine em- 
brace 

Of woods or rocks is greatest blessed- 
ness ; 


Hast thou not cheer’d my soul in hours 
of sorrow, 

And sweetly turn’d my sorrowing to joy? 

Thou my delight—l from remembrance 
borrow 

Such thoughts and feelings man cannot 
destroy. 

Yet hate I not my fellow, nor the smiles 

Of female faces, sweet reward of Poet’s 
toils. 

May 21, 1819. 


Stet el 


On a favourite Robin flying out of 
his Cage. 


Wa. Lewis. 


In truth sweet bird T cannot say 
1 wonder much you flew away, 

And sought your native fields. 
*Tis wrong in man to cage your kind, 
When Nature gave you unconfined, 

The sweets the season yields. 


Original Poetry. 
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Tis Nature bids you chaunt the note, 

That warbles from your tuneful throat, 
And charms the list’ning ear ; 

More grateful to the simple heart, 

Than all the labour’d lays of art, 
That fashion’s vot’ries hear. 


The season’s short—your course pursue 3 
’Tis happiness you have in view, 

And winter svon will rage.* 
Then, when the frost enchains the ground 
And insect food cannot be found, 

Perhaps you'll seek your cage. 

Southwark. A. K, 

* Written in September. 
CPL OL 


SEDUCTION. 
A Fragment. 


’Twas on one eve, when Nature smil’d 
more gay 
Than oft’ I’ve seen to shine on summer’s 
day; 
Matilda, fairest ’mong the village throng, 
Sat in the shade, and sang her past’ral 
song. 
The frolic lambs their tricks, with nicest 
care, 
Play’d round the stream that murmur’d 
by the fair ; 
On hillocks stretch’d, their careless limbs 
they lay, 
Till sweet Matilda view’d the sun’s last 
ray. 
But, ah! ill-fated maid, that luckless hour 
Was now at hand to steal thee from thy 
bow’r ; 
Betraying man, with all his wily art, 
Lur’d her astray, and play’d the villain’s 
part ! 
No more, Matilda, wilt thou hear the reed 
That Colin pip’d along the flow’ry Tweed ; 
No more thy hands will pen the bleating 
fold, 
Nor shelter innocence from damp and 
cold ! 
Farewell, Matilda, to thy past’ral song, 
That charm’d the woods, and groves, 
and vallies long; 
For song and Doric reed I shed the tear, 
For, oh! no more they charm the am- 
bient air! Hatr. 
ANSWER 
To a Charade in page 164. 
Before is a werd by ante express’d, 
And time, long departed, is past ; 
These two, when united, shew good not 
possess’d, 
Or evil, at distance, though vast. 
May 1, 1819. Simentve 
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SON NET. 

To the Author of a poetical Answer 
to a Kebus in page 121, supposing 
it to have intended Constancy. 

Constantine was an Emperor famous of 

Rome, 

And for Cyder we need not go far from 

our home ; 

Yet thy verses have err’d, nor my mean- 

ing explain, 

Like Anna Comnena’s poetical strain. 

Ingenious, however, thy Answer | deem, 

And thy sentiments place thee most high 

in esteem. 

The Virtue of Constancy surely is great, 

And oft evil defeats in this transitive state ; 

Thy good wishes return with increase, 

my kind friend, 

And on Thee may Benevolence’ blessing 

attend ; 

All the Virtues around thee in splendour 

still shine, 

And success ever wait on thy well-form’d 

design. 

May mutual good offices yield thee de- 

light, 

And be pleas’d, and be pleasing in ev’ry 

one’s sight. 
March 15, 1819. 
ANSWER 
To an Enigma in page 215. 


—— 


Srrenius. 


Letter C, this Enigma most clearly im- 
lies, 

In City, Church, Chapel, it first meets 
the eyes ; 

In the Circle, the Comet, the Cloud, it 
appears ; 

In Crimes, and in Comic, and Tragicul 
spheres ; 

In Monarch, in Court, in Cup, and in 
Crown ; 

And in the rose Colour, that flow’r of re- 
nown ; 

{n Gold when refin’d, and as Crystal most 

ure ; 

In the State, from all danger of change 
made secure. 

In the Casket it stands—and in the word 
Grace ; 

Neither less su in Fuce, nor extent wide 
ef Space ; 

In Conquest it’s strong, yet is feeble in 
Force ; 

But wherever its found, it will yet have 
its Course ; 

In Caution, it’s always conspicuous to 
sight ; 

And in Ocean it merges, and shrinks from 
the light. 


May +, 1819. 


Original Poetry. 


ANSWER 
To an Enigma in page 165. 

The Poles of the world your Enigme 
explain, 

Of Eust or of West, where no knowledge 
we gain ; 

At the North, the South voint is the only 
one known, 

At the South, the North point as distinctly 
is shewn ; 

At the Poles, all the skill of the mariner 
fails ; 

At each Pole, the darkness for six months 
prevails ; 

Neither brings day returning, a time of 
delight, 

For the sun horizontally shines to the 
sight ; 

There grateful vicissitude never appears ; 

Neither Spring-time nor Autumn e’er 
bless the sad years ; 

Unfit for mankind are these desolate 
scenes, 

Where alternate discomfort alone inter- 
veunes ; 

The one, an ice-basin—no land is there 
found ; 

The other, an island, of rude rocky 
ground ; 

Where a dreadful volcano’s flames glare 
on the eye ; 

And, in dire desolation, involve earth 
and sky ; 

There uo harbour of safety the seaman 
can find ; 

For the snow-storm, or smoke-cloud, in- 
cessantly blind ; 

The high winds, in fierce gusts, with loud 
clamours, there rave ; 

And tumultuously rises the mountainous 
wave, 

Thus my Muse hath determin’d the ques- 
tion propus’d ; 

And the deep-concealed mystery fully 
disclos’d, 


May 1, 1819. PHEMIUS. 


PPP 


A REBUS. 
Symbol of safety—sign of peace ; 
I yield, of comtort, vast increase ; 
Beneath benignant skies I grow, 
And there my bounty free bestow; 
Where corn and vines adorn the plain, 
With them [ claim an equal reign ; 
On earth I came at wisdum’s voice, 
In wisdom’s gift let all rejoice. 


Anna Comngna, 
Camberwell, May 3, 1819, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Authentic and Impartial Memoirs 
of her late Majesty, Char- 
lotte, Queen of Great Britain. 
Interspersed with Occasional 
Anecdotes of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and other Illustrious 
Personages, including Various 
Interesting and Original Par- 
ticulars, By W. Oulton. 
Octavo, Ten Anta 


— 


NOTWITHSTANDING a long reign 
of full fifty-seven years, the life of 
her late Majesty, QuEEN CHark- 
LOTTE, being destitute of that 
ambition and impetuosity which 
raised a CATHARINE to the Rus- 
sian throne, cannot be pregnant 
with much political interest.— 
Aware of the paucity of incidents, 
and particularly of the domestic 
disposition of the royal subject of 
his pages, the present biographer 
has endeavoured, in lieu of znterest, 
to give his readers as much enter- 
tainment as possible. Avoiding 
fulsome adulations on the one hand, 
and intemperate invective on the 
other, he stays at home with her 
late Majesty during her domestic 
functions, and regularly attends 
her in all her visils to court on 
the birth-days, the theatres, the 
watering-places, &c. To female 
readers, the variations of the fa- 
shions must be highly gratifying ; 
the high caps which the ladies 
wore in 1776, were soon lowered 
by the Queen’s turning them into 
ridicule, and holding up to view a 
neater pattern. 

«*¢ Lady Gideon sportc-! an extraordi- 
nary head, which forced a smile from 
the Queen; the lower part of her hair 
was like a man’s wig, and the upper 
part terminated in a lofty peak, like a 
grenadier’s cap, with a bouquet on the 
top of all; while the heads of Lady 
Archer and Miss West were each ex- 
panded like an open fan,” 


The anecdote relative to the 
birth of the Princess Sophia, is, 
it may be presumed, one of the 
original particulars which Mr. 
Oulton has furnished on the pre- 


sent occasion. 

«¢ The birth of this Princess, her Ma- 
jesty’s twelfth child, was attended with 
the following extraordinary circumstance: 
The wife of an officer, Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, dreamt that she had applied fur 
the situation of wet-nurse, and that her 
Majesty had taken a jiking both to her 
and her infant. She communicated her 
dream the next morning to her husband, 
who laughed at her superstition, The 
woman, however, resolved on making an 
application, but was told by a lady of 
the bed-chamber that the situation was 
already bespoke. Mrs. Williams said 
that she knew by a dream which she had, 
that the Queen would be disappointed, 
and begged permission to leave her card. 
The lady assured her that it would be 
of no utility, as there had been three 
names of respectable women received; 
but Mrs. Williams left her address, and 
it was carelessly thrown intoa rack. Her 
Majesty was informed of Mis, Williams’s 
application and the cause of it, but took 
no notice of the affair. When the Queen 
was taken ill, dispatches were sent for a 
wet-nurse ; but one had miscarried ; the 
second had not been delivered; and the 
third was confined with a dangerous can- 
cer. Her Majesty, when apprised of 
these disappointments, immediately exe 
claimed, ‘ Send for the dreaming woman.’ 
Her card having been found in the rack, 
a messenger was sent for Mrs. Williams. 
Though Lieutenant Williams and his lady 
were in bed, the latter being awake, 
heard the sound of a horn at a distance ; 
and, rousing her husband, told him, that 
she was sure the Queen's carriage was 
coming for her. Vexed at being dis- 
turbed, the husband told her that she 
was still dreaming; but the coach soon 
reached the door, aud the messenger 
called out the name of Lieutenant Wile 
liams. Mrs. Williams finding her dream 
realised, soon adjusted herself and her 
infant, and im a short time was iniroe 
duced to her Majesty. The Queen louk- 
ed at both her and the child, and told 
her to go into the adjoining apartment, 
Mrs. Williams was afterwards informed 
by the lady of the bed-chamber, that her 








Majesty was very much pleased with her 
appearance, and with that of the child, 
and Mrs. Williams’s infant was imme- 
diately taken away, and provided for.” 


We have been lately told, that 
Sarah Williams, who robbed her 
Majesty about the year 1775, was 
the same, who, about 1777, assum- 
ed the title of her Majesty’s sister, 
the Princess of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, in the West Indies; but Mr. 
O. gives another, and indeed a 
more probable account of this trans- 
action, and ascribes the deception 
to Mrs. Rudd, 

In another Life of her late Ma- 
jesty it is stated, that when Earl 
Nugent presented the Queen with 
an Irish poplin and occasional 
verses, her Majesty returned her 
thanks for both pieces of STUFF. 
According to Mr. Oulton’s account, 
Lord Nugent was the Lord Byron 
of that day, but “ did not escape 
the shafts of criticism.”’? The above- 
mentioned sarcasm, (unworthy of 
a QUEEN !) was, it seems, ascribed 
to her Majesty, by a witty jour- 
nalist, from whom Mr. O, quotes 
the following epigram :— 

“ A piece of fine poplin Earl Nucenr 
presented, 

With lines to the QuxEN, which his Muse 
had invenied ; 

The gift being double, wi thout any puff ; 

The Queen gave her thanks tor both 
pieces of STUFF.” 

The impartiality of this work 
appears evident on many occasions ; 


and is, indeed, u sufficient proof of 


its authenticity. The writer can- 
didly states the various causes of 
the gradual declension of her Ma- 
jesty’s popularity, but at the same 
time ingeniously pleads excuses 
for the illustrious subject of his 
Memoirs. 

“Their Majesties, as usual, visited 
Weymouth in 1798, where the following 
circumstance considerably diminished the 
popularity of the Queen. A linen-draper, 
for the sake of ready money, exposed for 
sale a quantity of calico at 6d, a yard. 
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Her Majesty, when informed of it, sent 
the man an order for the whole, which 
was immediately sent off to Windsor, &c, 
The linen-draper, however, was not paid 
till the usual time of settling the trades- 
men’s bills. The Queen was certainly 
not aware that she had disappointed se- 
veral ef the poor inhabitants of Wey- 
mouth of bargains ; on the contrary, a 
large quantity of this calico way converted 
to charitable purposes, and the remainder 
was cut up for chair covers, &c.” 

Upon the whole, Mr. Oulton’s 
“’ Memoirs of the late Queen Char- 
lotte,”’ is a temperate, candid, and 
well - digested work, and justly 
claims a preference to all similar 
ones. The writer has faithfully 
adhered to his prefatory remarks, 
—‘ The biographer’s PICTURE 
should be accurate—he should de- 
lineate all the blemishes as well as 
the virtues of the deceased’’—not 
to “ set down aught in malice,” 
for the purpose of gratifying a 
capricious taste; he should also 
“ nothing extenuate,” for extra- 
vagant panegyric is as reprehen- 
sible as malicious invective, As 
some palliation for those blemishes, 
Mr. O. thus concludes his re- 
marks :— 


‘* Be it observed, that the great are 
more subject to the shafts of criticism 
than the humble—what are deemed tri- 
fling motes in the latter are frequently 
magnified to becms in the former; and 
be it also remembered that a QUEEN is 
but—a woman——the great Elizabeth was 
not immaculate ; and, ‘ setting nature’s 
common frailties aside,’ Queen Char- 
Jotte’s reign has been long and prospe- 
rous.” 


Si ad 


The Works of Charles Lamh,. 
2 Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE varied contents of these 
volumes caniot fail to furnish some- 


thing acceptable to every class of 


readers, They comprise a Tra- 
gedy, a Farce, a Tale, Poems, Es- 
says, Criticisms, &c. the whole 
disp! aying a brilliant fancy, and 
possessing many beauties. 
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The tragedy is entitled John 
Woodvil, and written in imitation 
ef our elder dramatists. The fa- 
ther of its hero.is proscribed on 
the restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond, and his son riots in the pos- 
session of his fortunes, whilst his 
younger brother, Simon, duteously 
attends on his parent, who has taken 
refuge in the forest of Sherwood. 
John occasions the death of his 
father by incautiously betraying 
his retreat during a state of intoxi- 
cation; and, on learning the event, 
is deeply stung with remorse. In 
this situation, he is soothed by 
Margaret, whose affectionate at- 
tachment he had formerly slighted. 
The character of Simon is finely 
pourtrayed : 

The tale of Rosamond Gray is 
extremely simple, but exquisitely 
wrought. The smaller poems are 
very pleasing. We select the fol- 


lowing sonnet to Miss Kelly : 


« You are not, Kelly, of the common 
strain, 

That stoop their pride and female honour 
down, 

To pleaye the many-headed beast, the 
town, 

And vend their lavish smiles and tricks 
for gain ; 

By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train, 

You keep your native dignity of thought; 

The plaudits that attend you come un- 
sought, 

As tributes due unto your natural vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, and a 
grace 

Of genuine freshness, which our hearts 
avow ; 

Your smiles are winds whose ways we 
Calnot trace, 

That vanish and return we know not how, 

And please the better from a pensive 
face, 

A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow.” 

The farce of “ Mr. H on 

produced at Drury Lane Theatre 

some years since, but which was 

unsuccessful in. representation, is 

here preserved from oblivion. 

In his critical essays, Mr. Lamb 
maintains that the beauties of 
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Shakspeare render his plays unfit 
for representation,—that they can- 
not be embodied by the aid of mas 
chinery and actors. We think he 
has carried his theory too far, but 
to enable our fair readers to judge 
for themselves, we extract the fol- 
owing remarks on the tragedy o 
lowing remarks on the tragedy of 
King Lear, to which his general 
observations apply more forcibly 
than to almost any other of Shak- 
speare’s plays. 

«‘ Lear cannot be acted. The cone 
temptible machinery by which they mimic 
the storm which he goes out in, is not 
more inadequate to represent the horror 
of the real elements, than any actor can 
be to represent Lear. ‘They might more 
easily propuse to personate the Satan of 
Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael 
Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness 
of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but 
in intellectual—the explosions of his pas- 
sions are terrible as a volcano—they are 
storms, turning up and disclosing to the 
bottom, that sea, his mind, with all its 
vast riches. It is his mind which is laid 
here. This case of flesh and blood seems 
too insignificant to be thought on; even 
as he himself neglects it. On the stage 
we see nothing but corporal infirmities, 
and weakness, and the.impotence of rage. 
While we read it, we see not Lear, but 
we are Lear: we are in his mind—we 
are sustained by a grandeur which baffles 
the malice of daughters and storms; in 
the aberration of his reason we discover 
a mighty irregular power of reasoning, 
immethodized from the ordinary purposes 
of life, but exerting its powers, as the 
wind blows where it listeth at will upon 
the abuses and corruptions of mankind, 
W hat have looks or tones to do with that 
sublime identification of his age with that 
of the heavens themselves, when in his re- 
proaches to them for having connived at 
the injustice of his children, he reminds 
them that ‘they themselves ure old,’ what 
has the voice, cr eye, to do with such 
things ?” 

The essays on Hogarth, and on 
the dramatic writers of Shak- 
speare’s age, are iuteresting pieces 
of criticism, displaying much sound 
judgment, The essay on Christ’s 
Hospital is delightfully written ; 
and does hoveur to our aathor’s 
feelings. 
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We must not omit to notice that 
these volumes contain some charm- 
ing little pieces contributed by the 
author’s sister, which have very 
cousiderable merit. 


PPP PF 


Letters on the Importance, Duty, 
and Advantages of Early Ris- 
ing. Addressed to Heads of 
Families, the Man of Business, 
the Lover of Nature, the Stu- 
dent, and the Christian. 1819. 
WE were thinking some time 

avo of writing an essay or two on 
this self-denying and self enjoying 
theme, when, to our satisfaction, 
forth came a neat little volume on 
the subject. The want of time is 
a common complaint, and, in many 
instances, will be found an imagin- 
ary one. Early rising stands con- 
nected with so many advantages, 
that it might excite our wonder 
that it is not generally practised, 
were we not aware of the difficulty 
of acquiring a habit of self-con- 
trol. 

Early rising is perhaps as bene- 
ficial to health as late hours are 
destructive of it. We illuminate 
the darkuess of night, when we 
should sleep, and our eyes are 
closed to the maguificent splendors 
of morning, as if we were discon- 
tented with the order of nature, 
and thought our own arrangements 
better than those of infinite wisdom. 

The volume before us is inscribed 
to Mrs. H. More, a lady high in 
the list of illustrious women, and 
the work is worthy her patronage. 
The stvle is easy without careless- 
ness, familiar without vulgarily. 
and the sentiments are delivered 
with a fearless sincerity becoming 
a cliristian writer. Having said 
thus much, and we trust our readers 
will not think too much, we shall 
Jet the author speak for himself. 

«¢ There is an error which young g per- 
gons are very apt to fall into, (and in- 





deed it is very far {rom being confined 
to them,) which it should be a great 
object with a psrent to correct. They 
Jook upon the larger portions of time as 
being of considerable importance, and 
attach to the names by which they are 
distinguished, ideas of a comparatively 
commensurate value. If you were to 
talk to them of shortening their exist- 
ence, by blotting out a certain number 
of years, or even of months, they would 
shudder at the thought, and Le alarmed 
at the saggestion. But if you were to 
propose that a definite number of mo- 
ments, Or minutes, or perhaps of hours, 
should be taken away, though they might 
hesitate at the noveity of the surrender, 
yet they would soon console themselves 
by thinking on the insignificance of each 
individual particle, and would yield to 
the deprivation with but little reluctance. 
Fell your youthful charge that the shore 
which surrounds their native land, and 
which has resisted for ages the rude at- 
tacks of the boisterous ocean, is com- 
posed of grains of sand ; that tlie cable 
which prevents the floating bulwarks of 
their country from dashing against the 
rocks that threaten them, consists of 
single fibres of flax; that the lucid path 
which circumscribes the heavens is pro- 


duced by an assemblage of countless“ 


stars; that the largest numbers are furm- 
ed of units; and that the lengthened 
space of succeeding ages, which extends 
from the morning of creation to the pre- 
sent hour, is made up of single moments ; 
—you will thus make them real econo- 
mists of their time ; you will render them 
avaricious, where avarice is no sin; you 
will make them parsimonious, where par- 
simony is a virtue. Teach them to cal- 
culate for themselves. Let them find the 
sum in hours to which a minute daily 
gained will amount. Let their compu- 
tations prove to them ‘ that the differ. 
ence between rising between five and 
seven o’clock in the morning for the 
space of forty years, supposing a person 
to go to bed at the same hour at night, is 
nearly equivalent to the addition of tex 
years to his life,’ * and then reverse the 
question. 

* Vide Doddridge’s Family Expo- 


sitor, 


There is a force in these argu- 
ments well calculated to convince 
the minds of even children. 

Let not our fair readers be alarm- 
ed at the following quotation; we 
have no motive in inserting it but 
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a hope of exciting attention—our 
charity is not very circumscribed, 
but we cannot suppose them all 
early risers—there are some, how- 
ever, for whom we are willing to 
make all reasonable allowances, 


‘¢ Do we read of nervous affections a 
few centuries ago ?—Our forefathers rose 
at four, but many of their degenerated 
progeny lie tilleight. The consequence 
of this is a general relaxation of the 
nervous system ; the muscles become un- 
strung, the spirits depressed, the mental 
faculties weakened, attended by all the 
melancholy accompaniments of hypo- 
chondriac affections. 

As an instance, however, of the be- 
neficial effects of the habit of early 
rising, even upon persons afflicted with 
the maladies which I have supposed the 
neglect of it to produce, L will relate to 
you the case of a young lady who had 
deeply felt their baneful influence. She 
was reduced to such extreme weakness as 
to require assistance in walking across 
the room; and imagining so enfeebled a 
state required a larger portion of sleep, 
she generally lay eight or nine hours, but 
in the morning found herself as relaxed 
and fatigued as at night, and unable to 
dress without the relief of resting two or 
three times. On reading Wesley’s ser- 
mon on early rising, she was so perfectly 
convinced of the propriety of the rea- 
soning, that by rising gradually earlier 
every morning, she soon lessened the time 
of sleep to six hours ; her strength gra- 
dually increased, and by persevering in 
this practice, ecobelined with cold bathing 
and moderete exercise, the disorders 
which so long afflicted her were removed ; 
and deeply sensible of the great mental 
and bodily advantage of early 
only regrets that the habit had not been 
formed at a much earlier period of her 
life.” 


rising, 


The author having mentioned or 
quoted the name of Wesley, re- 
minds us of a forcible expression of 
his; he says laying long a-bed 
sneits the flesh. He was one of the 
heroes of early rising, and for a 
period of either forty or sixty 
years rose at four. The fi plowing 
passage is very pleasing, and we 
are persuaded the author has felt 
what he has described—indeed the 

Vai. MF unt, 
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whole of the volume has an inte- 
resting air of sincerity. 

«© Do you really know what you lose 
by spending those hours in sleep which 
might be devoted to the most pleasing 
and most beneficial enjoyment? Only 
recollect the peculiar fascinations of the 
morning. Think upon the feelings which 
they are calculated to excite. Picture 
to yourself, (and if you imagine I have 
painted in too glowing colours, rise to- 
morrow and compare it with the reality, 
and if there be one tint too vivid, one 
touch too flattering, destroy the paint- 
ing, and forget the artist)—picture to 
yourself a summer morning; the sun 
rising in all his native majesty, shedding 
his beams with a gentle influence, which, 
whilst it predicts their increasing power, 
teaches us to value their present mild- 
ness ; every object, as it catches the first 
rays of ‘ the powerful king of day,’ ap- 
pearing to smile at his a spproach: The 
lengthened shadows, that shoot across 
the meadow, slowly diminishing as he 
advances. The clouds, that seemed to 
check his early progress, gradually yield- 
ing to his growing might, and ‘ illumed 
with fluid gold,’ disappe: ring amid ‘ the 
kindling azure.’ ‘The glistening dew- 
drops, ‘ stars of morning,’ impearling 
every leaf. Vegetation clothed in a 
richer verdure, and the variegated flow- 
ers in livelier hues. The grovesresound. 
ing with the melody of the feathered 
tribe, who appear susceptible of grati- 
tude for the return of the opening day ; 
whilst every animal is in motion, and 
seems to feel a new satisfaction in the 
exercise of its active powers, and the re- 
Vival of its capacities for enjoyment.” 


Another short quotation, as de- 
lichtful as this, must follow. 


‘¢ The beauties of the unfolding land* 
scape, and the cheerfulness 
which eci through tue woods, are 
themes adapted for the exercise of the 
powers of the finest genius, and produce, 
without any effort of thought, a train of 
pleasing ideas, harmonious in themselves, 
and easily into the language 
which is necessary to express them. the 
morning affords subjects fur con'emplation 
also which are exclusively her own the 
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anthem. The sons of labour grect her 
approach with pleasure, and the glow of 
health which animates their countenances 
serves as her silent panegyrist ; whilst all 
that strength and vigour of body can 
bestow, and cheerfulness of mind can 
impart, add their willing tribute to her 
genial influence.” 

One more extract must suffice 
for our limits. 

Tt is during the leisure and stillness 
of. morning too that the best opportunity 
will be afforded to ‘ search the scrip- 
tures.” It is then that you will be ena- 
bled not merely to read them, but to 
make them the very food of your soul ; 
‘to mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them ;’ to ‘ meditate on the word in ‘the 
word ;’ to examine the Bible as the 
chart by which you are to steer, and by 
the aid of which, in your voyage through 
life, you are to avoid the rocks and 
guicksands with which this dangerous 
sea abounds; to regard the sacred vo- 
lume as the charter by which you hold 
your present possessions, and secure your 
future reversionary inheritance.”’ 

The last quotation occurs to- 
wards tle close of the volume, 
where the writer enforces the sub- 
ject on Christian motives; he could 
not have done better; and we re- 
commend a perusal with pleasure 
to those who are disposed to be- 
come practitioners in an art of such 
general utility as that of early 
rising. L. 


Se 


THE EXHIBITION. 


4 Poem. Bya Painter. 8vo. 


CONSIDERING the intimate con- 
nection between poetry and paint- 
ing, we are somewhat surprised that 
the Muse has not been prompted 
more frequently to record the pro- 
gress of art. The pencil is one of 
the noblest subjects on which her 
pen can be employed, but the en- 
sanguined plain too long com- 
manded its finest efforts. The 
feelings excited by a protracted, 
and apparently, at some periods of 
the coutest, almost interminable 
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war, gave an interest to such sube, 
jects that will, we doubt not, ma- 
terlally subside during a state of 
peace—the natural state of man— 
long may it continue, and when the 
world shall have recovered from 
that exhaustion into which the 
principal nations of Europe have 
been reduced by the long and ar- 
duous conflict they were engaged 
iu, we doubt not that the arts will 
participate in the blessing, and ex- 
perience the benefits of a more 
extensive patronage, and of an un- 
restrained intercourse between the 
different nations of the earth. 

The success of “ Beppo” ina 
style which is not only pleasing, 
but has much of novelty to recom- 
mend it, has induced the author of 
the poem before us to follow in the 
same track, retaining a portion of 
its faults with some of its beauties. 
In both pieces the stories are too 
much interrupted by digressions, 
which,in both, theauthors acknow- 
ledge. Lord Byron says :— 

‘« To turn,—and to return :—the devil 
take it! 

This story slips for ever through my 
fingers.” 

The author of the « Exhibition’’ 
says :— 

** But if [do not mind I shall digress, 
And hear the critics scoffing at the 
Muse.’’ 

Again :— 

“« We will proceed to business presently, 
For this is only iny exordium.” 


The “ Exhibition” opens with 
a remark on our climate, which 
appears to be occasioned by Lord 
Byron’s panegyric ou that of Jtaly. 
Speaking of which, Lord Byrou 
says i— 
‘© | like on autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being fore’d to bid my groom 
be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapp’d 
about, 


Because the skies are not the most se- 
cure ; 
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I know too that, if stopp’d upon my 

route, 
Where the green alleys windingly al- 

lure, 

Reeling with grapes, red waggons choke 
the way,— 

In England ’iwould be dung, dust, or a 
dray.” 


Our author says :— 


* Let asses at our changeful climate 
bray, 
Yet in my country’s praise I will be 
bold: 
Her changing skies I love, which I survey 
Now darkly rolling, and now tinged 
with gold; 
Or, falling softly in refreshing showers, 
Spreading a mantle green whose jewels 
are the flowers,” 


He then pleasingly alludes to 
his passion for the sister arts of 
patuting and poetry. 


‘¢ Know then, one love sufficeth not for 
me ; 
I court two sisters; each of them is 
fair. 
‘ They live not separate,’ nor disagree, 
A critic says. Whether I leave an 
heir 
Is not for me to say. Time’s just decree 
Will settle this; and much I do not 
care, 
So that, while living, [ may still enjoy 
Those smiles, which won my heart when 
I was yet a boy.” 


After an exordium, in the course 
of which our author censures the 
practice of dtinking healths, as a 
“* silly custom of the present day,” 
(not a very modern custom we be- 
lieve), we find an apostrophe to 
the Thames, and the following de- 
scription of the seat of the exhi- 
bition :— 


“ Upon thy banks there is a house of 
stone 5 
’Tis set in summer and in winter too. 
A part of it was given from the throne, 
That we in peacefulness the arts might 
view. 
And though its outside somewhat black 
is grown, 
It is no more than other buildings do; 
Its inside may look bright in spite of 
this,— 
Too much on outside show we rest our 
happiness 


‘2H 


‘* And itis half a century, this year, 
Since our loved monarch did the boon 
bestow. 
I cannot choose but drop the sorrowing 
tear: 
Are thine eyes dry? 
bosom glow 
To think of him who yet is ling’ring 
here, 
Our silent sire, feeling not the glow 
He else would feel to see his children 
stand, 
Raising their grateful voice through Bri- 
tain’s favour’d land ?” 


Dves not thy 


Although our author now says, 
 Let’s talk a little of the Exui- 
BITION,” he wanders into an epi- 
sode, in which he laments that the 
‘“ most ambitious wall’? of the 
King’s Bench too frequently re- 
wards © the labours of the brain 
and of the hand ;” but, thanks to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, our author 
has little occasion to fear that 
“ their fame perhaps may end 
there.”’ 

The following information is next 
communicated to us :— 


“ Perhaps you don’t know who exhibits 
there 
Have free admission, all days, one ex- 
cepted. 
This saves a shilling, if ’tis worth your 
care, 
But, mark me, perhaps your works 
may be rejected, 
And then of course you pay the reg’lar 
fare 
If you expect yourself should be ac- 
cepted ; 
Say what you will, [ think it very cheap, 
To see of paintings, fer twelve-pence, so 
large a heap. 


‘¢ Besides, there is a ticket to the lee- 
tures, 
And gentlemen exhibitors go free. 
These may perciiance exceed all your 
conjectures, 
If your first thoughts like my first 
thoughts should be, 
On hearing what may prove most useful 
strietures 
On painting, perspective, anatomy 5 
On sculpture Mr, Fraxman’s the di- 
rector 3 
And Mr. Soanx sometimes holds forth 


on architecture.” 
The anxiety of the exhibitors to 
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know the fate of their pictures, and 
the situation in which they are 
placed, is extremely well described. 
The observations on the priucipal 
artists are made with much judg- 
ment, and will be read with inte- 
rest ; but they occupy too small a 
portion of the work, Our limits 
will only allow us to give the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 


“ Westatt! the splendid one! thy 
works delight 
The eye untutor’d, and the feeling 
heart. 
Oh could a verse like mine thy toils re- 
quite— 

Poetic feelings from thy canvas start, 
The name of Rei naGce shall here unite; 
Nor be his son forgotten in his art. 
ArNALD transports us to some pastoral 

scene, 
Mountains, and shady groves, and plea- 
sant valleys green. 
‘‘ And thine is richness, Pariirps! 
without glare ; 
Softness and spirit, nature with her 
grace, 
And long may Turner’s genius, bril- 
liant, rare, 
Shine forth, oh Freedom, ontby dwell. 
ing place ! J 
With him we seem to breathe the ambi- 
ent air, 
And with new feelings nature’s beauties 
trace. 
Thy name’s enough, on Britain’s heart 
1mprest.— 
Hail to thee, President! thee, honor’d 
West !” 


We presume our author does not 
include Azmse/f in the first line of 
the following extract !! 


“ Great poets take a linge from one 
another, 
They say so in Edina’s three months’ 
“book . 
Why should not brethren each be like his 
brother ? 
Why may not authors in the same way 
cook 
Or dress their thoughts,—why make so 
great a bother 
If your three words like my three 
words shwuld look > 
Who for his style would travel to Aleppo, 
Or Venice, it at home he finds a mode/~ 
Brerro? 





Review of New Publications. 


‘«« But, before Berro, came the Collar- 
makers, 

Beneath the patronage of Mr. F***r, 
(Who knows! we may have rhyming 
butchers, bakers, 

And tinkers dinning verses in each ear.) 
Then forth came doughty Beppo, leav- 

ing Lakers 

To gaze in silence upon Windermere : 
Next came, and cumes, th’ Esquire, Wit- 

LIAM WasrTtt, 
Knight of the palmy isle, melodious as 
the throstle.”’ 


This poem, unlike too many mo- 
dern publications, is sent forth in 
a modest form, at a moderate price ; 


the notes. which are extremely 
few, are in verse. The author 
says :— 


«“ And if I were disposed to make a book, 
I could get notes enough — but how 
they’d look!” 


In the progress of the poem se- 
veral inaccuracies are so humour- 
ously acknowledged as to disarm 
us of our critical severity. Toa 
line of fifteen or sixteen syllables 
we find the following note :— 

** Critics will cavil at this line, I’m 
guessing— 

’Jis somewhat long indeed—but take it 
as a blessing !” 

There are a few inaccuracies in 
the versification, which appear to 
arise from haste in the composition, 
such as humility and harmony, 
enamels and lay swells, &c. In 
one or two verses we perceived the 
same word terminate corresponding 
lines. These, however, are trifles 
which, in a more finished perform- 
ance, the author would easily avoid. 
The title informs us that it is writ- 
ten by a painter; and, from the 
manner in which the subject is 
treated, we think we recognise 
“ a truant from the pencil to the 
lyre.”’ 

ee 

Literary Intelligence. 

Lady Clarke has a new Comedy 
forthcoming, called “ The Irish- 
woman,” 


Review of New Music. 


“ Gogmagog Hall, or the Philo- 
sophical Lord and | the Governess,” 
a Satirical Novel, 3 vols. by the 
author of “ Prodigious! or Childe 
Paddie in London,” is just ready, 

In the course of the month will 
be published “ Letters from Pales- 
tine, descriptive of a Tour through 
Gallilee and Judea, with some Ac- 
count of the Red Sea, and the 


present State of Jerusalem.” 
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A new tragedy will appear early 
in the month, called “ The Siege 
of Carthage.” It is, we under- 
stand, the production of a juvenile 
pen, and published under exigent 
circumstances, 

Miss Benger has in the press 

Memoirs of Johu Tobin, with 
Selections trom his unpublished 
Manuscripts.” 


(pO ec 


REVIEW OF 


* Whilst Pleasure gilds thy happy 
Day,” the favourite “ Forget 
me not,” sung by Mrs. Ashe, ut 
the Bath Concerts ; the words 
by Dr. Sigmond ; composed, 
with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano Forte, by F. S Klose. 
This is an easy flowing, and 

sweetly melodious composition ; 

and though it cannot fail pleasing 
the most fastidious ear, still it must 
be observed, that there is too great 
asameness in the harmony. Mr. 

Klose’s compositions are always 

pretty, but too often want expres- 

sive energy. 


“Oh! fair as the Sea-flower,” a 
ballad from «“ Lalla Rookh,’ 
written by Thomas Movre, 
Esq. ; the music by T. Welsh, 
The subject of this ballad Mr. 

Welsh seems quite to have mis- 

taken, by the gloominess that per- 

vades the whole. The style too is 
obsolete, and the piano-forte part 
lies awkwardly to the hand, 


Six favourite Airs, arranged as 
Trios for three German i lutes ; 


by C. "Nicholson. 


The most prominent melodies in 
this collection, are Glorious 
Apollo,” The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,’ and “‘ Here’s a Health 
to all Good Lasses,”’ the whole of 


NEW MUSIC. 


which deserve our highest come- 

mendation, and are arranged ina 

style peculiar to Mr. Nicholson. 

Considering the narrow space in 

which his score is confined, we 

conceive it rather an arduous task, 
and which few composers could 
effect with equal success, 

“ Le Portrait,” the popular French 
Sung, with a translation of En- 
glish words, by Thomas James, 

a8q. arranged with an Accom- 
paniment for the Piano- Forte. 


The translation of Mr. James, 
though in some respects merito- 
rious, is not in the strict measure 
of the original ; and the variations 
in metre and quantity are very 
conspicuous. Le Portrait is one 
of the most favourite airs sung by 
the French itinerants tn London ; 
it is a great favourite with us from 
ils extreme sweetness and sim pli- 
city. 

“ The Spirits Song’’ in “ Lallah 
Rookh,’ written by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. ; the musie by 
Dr. J. Clarke, of Cambridge. 
Much sound judgment, taste, 

and science, are displayed in the 

execution of this composition. The 
introduction and recitative are re- 
spectable, but the aria is beautifal ; 

the expression at the words “ I 

sigh,” are peculiarly striking. 
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THE DRAMA. 





DRURY-LANE. 

Wanteda Wife ; or a Cheque on 
my Banker ; a comedy. The busi- 
ness commences in an advertising 
office, kept by M‘Shift (Johnstone). 
Arthur Wildtire (Russel), the son 
of a baronet, having displeased 
his father, in consequence of his refu- 
sal to marry an old lady of the name 
of Arragon (Mrs. Sparks), and dis- 
sipated his fortune, as a last re- 
source comes to M‘Shift’s office 
to advertise for a wife. He here 
meets with his servant, Frank 
(Harley), whom he discharges ; 
but, not being able to pay him his 
wages in cash or notes, lie gives 
him a cheque on Messrs. Aldgate, 
Handle, and Co. Frank, wishing 
to get another service, also adver- 
tises with M‘Shift, for a situation 
as head-servant to a lady of rank. 
At this period Miss Catherine Ar- 
ragon (Mrs. West), the heiress of 
Castleton, who has a high sense of 
the dignity ef her ancestors, wishes 
to have a major domo, or, as ex- 
pressed by her butler (Oxberry), a 
Master at Arms, to keep her house- 
hold in order. She meets with Ar- 
thur Wildfire; and, by mistake, 
supposes he is a candidate for the 
situation, engages him—and takes 
him home to Castleton-hall. Miss 
Arragon having forgot her affection 
for Wildfire, goes to M‘Shift’s, to 
answer the matrimonial advertise- 
ment, and encounters Frank, who 
accompanies her to Castleton-hall, 
highly delighted with having ob- 
tained a place. A great deal of 
equivoque, of the best kind, ensues ; 
which is heightened by the excel- 
lent acting of Sir Gabriel (Munden), 
one of the guardians of Miss Cathe- 
rine, who has seen all the sights 
that London ever produced, which 
he describes to every one. The 
comedy ends in Young Wildfire 
marrying his mistress, Miss Cathe- 


rine Arragon; and his servant, 
Frank, being united to the anti- 
quated dame of the same name; 
This isa lively piece, of light text- 
ure, abounding in repartee, Some 
of the situations are exceeding- 
ly ludicrous. The performers 
throughout exerted themselves with 
the greatest success. The denoué- 
ment, however, is abrupt; and 
though a work of talent, we do not 
anticipate its existence long. Mr. 
Moncrief is its author. 

The Jew of Lubeck; or The 
Heart of a Father, This is ano- 
ther melo-drama of the old stamp ; 
full of impossibilities, but which, 
by aid of some good scenery and 
tolerable acting, manages to gain 
more applause than it deserves, 
The Jew of Lubeck is an exagge- 
rated character, borrowed, in idea, 
from Cumberland’s Jew. It may 
linger a few nights, but 1t must 
ultimately share the fate of all such 
innovating productions. 

The Carib Chief; a tragedy, 
by Mr. Horace Twiss. The scene 
is laid in Dominica, and the inci- 
dents are supposed to occur in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The plot, 
though complicated, is contrived 
with much ingenuity —Omreah, a 
Carib chief, or Prince of South Do- 
minica, (Kean), had formerly been 
a slave to Montalbert (Bengough), 
a French general, who on his cap- 
ture sixteen years before, had the 
cruelty to put his wife to death be- 
fore his eyes. From this moment 
revenge becomes the chief object of 
the Carib Chief: having escaped 
and regained his native island, he 
attains the complete sovereignty 
over all his tribes, at the period 
when Montalbert arrives to take the 
command of the French garrison at 
Dominica. This eventis the sig- 
nal for Omreah to commence his 
plan of revenge, in which he is 
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joined by Mulock (Holland), ano- 
ther chieftain, in whose camp-is 
Trefusis, an Englishman (H. Kem- 
ble), whom the governor has impri- 
soned for some years, in order to 
delude Claudina (Mrs. West), into 
a marriage with him, by causing 
her to believe that her affianced 
husband is dead. Just as the mar- 
riage has taken place, Claudina 
meets ‘Trefusis and discovers the 
fraud that has been practised upon 
her. Omreah obtains access into 
the fort by means of Montalbert’s 

nurse (Miss Boyce), whose son has 
been condemned to death ; the gar- 
rison is surprised and put to the 
sword, except the governor, who 
bad killed Mulock. ‘The captives 
are condemned to be sacrificed at 
Mulock’s funeral ceremony ; but 
‘Trefasis favours the escape of Mon- 
talbert, and Claudina is alone stab- 
bed at the funeral pile,—at that 
instant Omreah discovers by some 
jewels that she is his daugh- 
ter. He becomes frantic, and after 

attempting to stab Montalbert, 
(who arrives with succours to save 
Claudina) falls by his own hands. 
The great merit of this tragedy con- 
sists in the affecting interest which 
is excited by many of its situations, 
and in the skill with which the de- 
nouement is produced ; at the same 
time there is much improbability in 
the story, and too much of the me- 
lo-dramatic description. The per- 
formers greatly exeried themselves, 
Mr. Kean was eminently success- 
ful; his concluding scenes were 
terrific, and Mrs. West displayed 
much feeling in Claudina, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A Roland for an Oliver. 
very pleasing piece is . translation 
from the French, by Mr. Morton. 
[t is a most amusing production ; 
the characters are all drawn with 


This 


Vigour, and the dialogue is good. 
Mr. Fawcett’s hypochondriacal 
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sportsman, was an admirable pic- 
ture of stout, hearty, old age. Mr, 
Jones, as Highflyer, an eccentric 
Newmarket lover, and Mr. Emery, 
as Fixture, a jealous intriguing old 
footman, were more than usually 
amusing. The Maria Darlington 
of Miss Foote, and Fanny Selby of 
Miss Beaumont, were equally 
amusing. Laughter pervaded every 
scene, and amore justly successful 
piece we have seldom or ever wit- 
nessed, 

Fredolfo. This tragedy is from 
the pen of Mr. Maturin, a writer of 
some popularity, but extremely 
wild and romantic. He has not, 
however, been very successful in 
this effort, Fredolio, a Swiss pa- 
triot, after serving in the wars of 
the Cantons with splendid success, 
retires to a castle on Mount St. 
ree with his daughter Urilda, 
who loves, and is beloved by Adel- 
mer, but unfortunately this hapless 
youth is an object of Fredolfo’s 
persecution, | Urilda pines, but per- 
severes in her obedience; she Is 
saved by Adclmer, and the bond 
of gratitude strengthens her atlec- 
tion. She is loved by Berthold, a 
deformed vassal of her father, whom 
he keeps in perpetual awe by his 
participation in some mysterious 
remembrance. But his rauk pre- 
cludes hope, and love turns into 
bitterness. Wallenberg, the tyran- 
nical governor of the canten for 
Austria, is her next suitor, and her 
refusal of his alliance inflames him 
into direct malignity. Fredolfo is 
charged by Berthold, with the mur- 
der of Wallenberg’s father. The 
Switzer is seized, Urilda follows 
him to his dungeon; the cell is 
forced by Adelmer, at the head of 
the after long trials of 
courage and affliction, &e Adelmer 
and Urilda die beside each other, 
at the moment Wallenberg is killed 
by Fredulfo. Tius, with the trie 
umph of vice and fall of virtue the 


peasants : 
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piece concludes. Considerable re- 
pugnance was obviously felt at the 
catastrophe, and the disapprobation 
was so manifest, that it was with- 
drawn on its first representation. 
The language in general is ex- 
tremely good, and the performers 
exerted themselves to the utmost ; 
but for its demoralizing effects we 
feel pleasure in its fate. 

Swedish Patriotism; or the 
Signal Fire. The story of this 
melo-drama has neither novelty, 
probability, nor interest; the sub- 
ject is too weiglity for this species 
of composition. The performers, 
however, exerted themselves, and 
with the aid of some excellent sce- 
nery, and a well-managed explo- 
sion and conflagration at the close 
of the piece, was received with to- 
lerable applause. Itis tle produc- 
tion of Mr. Abbott. 

Cozening, or Half an Hour in 
France, an interlude in one act. 
This is an extremely whimsical 
production. Dick Mutable, the 
son of a city alderman, (of the old 
schoo!) is on a visit to Paris, whi- 
ther he invites his father, maiden 
aunt, anda certain beloved cousin 
Julia, to join him. When they 
arrive, instead of appearing in his 
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own person, Dick assumes the 
dress and manner of different sup- 
posed lodgers in the same hotel, 
and plagues his relations with a 
series of disagreeable intrusions, 
The characters assumed are—the 
porter of the hotel, an English 
tragedian, a traveller from Green- 
land, a French tragedian, a lectu- 
rer on the French language, and 
an English farmer. This arduous 
character was inimitably sustained 
by Mr. Yates, a young actor of 
great promise. His imitation of 
Matthews, as the lecturer on the 
French language, was his master- 
piece. The tone and manner of 
Matthews was supported through 
a very long scene with great ex- 
actness ; his imitations of tragic 
performers were not so happy ; but 
the least successful effort was a 
humourous song, in which he Jost 
all power of comic expression. 
Each character was, however, dis- 
tinctly sustained, and his voice 
and manner changed with quick- 
ness and effect. Mr. Yates, at 
the conclusion, was called for by 
the audience to announce it for 
repetition, and was received with 
a tumult of applause. 


ment) MELE, ABR mee 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

To our present venerable Sove- 
reign we owe the formation of an 
English School of Painting and 
Sculpture worthy of the country 
over which he has been destined 
so long and so gloriously to reign. 
Fifty years have elapsed since the 
first establishment of the Royal 
Academy, previous to which the 
Arts were iu a pitiable condition; 
no institutions to foster rising ge- 
nius; no public exhibitions, save 
the streets of the metropolis, which 
in those days were ornamented with 





the works of our greatest painters. 
The shopkeepers strove to vie with 
each other in the splendour of their 
signs, till an act of parliament 
compelled them to abolish these in- 
viting ornaments. 

Since the establishment. of the 
Royal Academy, have flourished 
some of the greatest geniuses that 
England, in her annals of art, can 
boast of. We have seen a Rey- 
nolds, a Gainsborough, an Hogarth, 
a Barry, and numerous others, liv- 
ing in the enjoyment of weil-earned 
popularity. Men who have riseg 























risen their country to a pitch of 
greatness, that we might almost 
call it the Augustan age. 

The fifty-first exhibition opened 
on the 3rd of May; and, on the 
whole, we consider it a very meri- 
torious collection. There are, per- 
haps, too many portraits, and the 
views are very numerous, but the 
historical and poetical subjects are 
few. The number of pictures ex- 
hibited is 1248. 

153. The Scotch Penny Wed- 
ding. D. Witkir. This is cer- 
tainly the first picture Lhat claims 
our attention. It is in the exact 
style of Teniers and Ostade, and 
is worthy of ranking with those 
great masters. The Scottish fes- 
tival by which, at a humble mar- 
riage, a purse is made for the young 
couple to commence housekeeping 
with, while at the same time it de- 
frays the expense of the revels on 
the occasion, is delineated with an 
animated and faithful pencil. The 
elastic highland fling, the flow of 
John Barleycorn, the little private 
histories of partners, and the plea- 
sures or mishaps of the jocund 
dance, are inimitably pourtrayed. 
The bride and her groom; the 
female stooping to pull on the heel 
of her shoe, trodden down in the 
reel, with an arm of perfect flesh ; 
the girl getting her gown pinned 
up for a display of featful activity, 
and the meaning eye of the swain 
attached to her; the old woman 





Evening Dress. 

A transparent gauze, trimmed 
with pink bows of net, bound with 
satin ; body and sleeves of satin 
and blond. The skirt fancifully 
trimmed with net, bound with satin. 
Head-dress of net, and a houquet of 
roses. White kid gloves, and white 
satin shoes. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 
For JUNE, 1819. 


with the indispensable whiskey ; 
the musicians, and, in fine, the 
whole company, young, middle- 
aged, and ancient, are drawn and 
grouped in a manner so delightful 
as to baffle any description. 

185. Portrait of the Rev. J. 
A. Busfield. J. Warp. This is 
a charming portrait, combining all 
the bold and masterly touches of 
Rembrandt. The countenance ex- 
hibits a degree of expression which 
breathes life itself; and the noble 
and calm attitude whieh the figure 
presents, perfectly corresponds with 
the dignity of the subject, 

418. View of a Water-Mill in 
Derbyshire. P. ve Wint. This 
landscape is after the Dutch school. 
The sky is brilliant, the water 
transparent, and the figures well- 
disposed. The only thing want- 
ing is more relief to the trees. 

205. Portrait of Lady Stanley. 
W. Beecaey. ‘This portrait dis- 
plays much delicacy and elegance, 
but too little animation. A little 
warmer colouring would greatly 
heighten the effect. 





An exhibition of 150 of the pro-~ 
ductions of the late G. H. Harlow 
was opened on the 27th of May, 
in Pall-Mall. It is a charming 
display of talent, and the reflection 
of the artis’s premature death 
gives it an additional interest. In 
our next we shall enter more fully 
on the subject, 


Tdalking Dress. 


Jaconet muslin petticoat, the 
skirt richly ornamented with work- 
ed vaudyke trimming. A salmon- 
coloured salin spencer, and round, 
the neck a ruff of worked muslin. 
Round hat, ornamented with a 
trimming of net and artificial 
flowers. Gloves and shoes te cer- 
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respond, From Mrs, Smith, of 
Old Burlington Street. 





The Duke of Clarence and his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, returned on the 30th 
of April to Hanover from Celle. 
On the 3d of May the corps of 
officers in that garrison, with the 
Duke of Cambridge at their head, 
gave a serenade by torch-light, to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, as a testimony of their 
joy at the entire recovery of the 
Duchess. 

The Persian ambassador, and the 
fair Circassian and suite arrived on 
28th of April, at their new resi- 
dence in Charies Street, Berkeley 
Square, from Paris. His Excel- 
Jency and his fair companion rode 
in the first carriage, the blinds of 
which were drawn to prevent being 
seen. The last carriage was an 
open landau, in which were seated 
black eunuchs in the costume of 
their calling and country, The 
fair. Circassian is said to possess a 
cultivated mind, and to be a per- 
fect mistress of music; but doubts 
are entertained of her boasted 
beauty. The door of her reom is 
constantly guarded by two black 
eunuchs, who have sabres by their 
side, and are her only attendants, 
even to dress and undress her, 
The ambassador is spoken of as a 
man of mild aud _prepossessing 

appearance. His Excellency sends 
up to his fair Circassian her dinner 
from his own table, by the servant 
in waiting, who delivers it to the 
eunuchs, the only persons allowed 
to enter her room, His Excel- 
lency rises every morning at six 
o’clock, and bathes in a common 
bath, hired from a tin-shop. He 
often rides in the Park. His dress 


is magnificent, being entirely Cash- 
mere shawl; the trappings of his 
horse are studded with diamonds 

and emeralds, with a gold chain 





of considerable value. On the 
20th of May his Excellency wait- 
ed on the Prince Regent with the 
presents sent for his Royal High- 
ness, by the Emperor of Persia. 
T hey consisted of a gold-enamelled 
looking-glass, opening with a por 
trait of his Persian Majesty, the 
object of which was to exhibit, at 
one view, the portraits of two So- 
vereigns, the one in painting, the 
other by reflection, and around 
which were poetical allusions.—A 
gvold-enameHed box.— A magni- 
ficent costly sword, celebrated in 
Persia for the exquisite temper of 
its blade; the sheath ornamented 
with emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds.—A string of pearls. —Car- 
pets of Cashmere shawls, composed 
of four distinct pieces; the prin- 
cipal carpet is in length 17 Per- 
sian yards, breadth nine yards. 
They were manufactured for the 
King of the Afghans, who sent 
them as a present to the Shah, and 
who without hesitation sent them, 
as the greatest rarity he possessed, 
to the Prince Regent. In Persia 
they are inestimable, such a spe- 
cimen of manufacture being there 
hitherto unknown, Two ‘carpets 
of Herat. A large painting of his 
Persian Majesty, Ten magni- 
ficent Cashmere shawls, of va- 
rious sizes and denominations.— 
The Arabian herses brought by 
his Excellency to England as a 
present to the Prince Regent, 
were drawn up in the court- yard. 
The sale of her late Majesty’s 

private pene commenced on the 
6th of May at Christie’s Auction- 
Rooms, Pall-Mall, by order of Lord 
Arden and Gen. Taylor, the execu- 
tors, It consisted of Dresden, Seve, 
aud Chinese porcelain and cut glass, 
Oriental stuffs, Chinese.silk hang- 
ings, rare and costiy ivory cabi- 
nets, sofas, chairs, &c. Every 
article was warranted to have been 
the late Qucen’s property. The 
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rooms were crowded with people of 
distinction, yet the first day’s sale 
is said not to have exceeded 1900/, 
Miss Macauley, on the 2lst of 
May, presented the public with an 
entertainmentcalled The Shamrock. 
It was in three parts, and consisted 
of tragic and comic recitations and 
imitations, interspersed with music 
and singing, in which were dis- 
layed very considerable talent: 
he imitation of Mrs. Siddons in 
Queen Catherine, and Elvira, was 
very successful; and her York- 
shire, Irish, Scotch, and cockney 


Miscellanea. 
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dialogue was equally good. Miss 
M. has lately published a letter in 
which she attributes her -banish- 
ment from the boards of Drury 
Lane to the caprice and tyranny 
of Mr. Kean, and this subject serv- 
ed for the opening of the Shamrock ; 
in which she severely handled the 
management. The entertainment 
was much applauded, and the com- 
pany seemed to participate with 
us in opinion of her capability to 
sustain a most respectable rank on 
the metropolitan boards. 


— ie 


MISCELLANEA, 


at ce ee 


An extraordinary phenomenon 
was lately discovered in the cellar 
of Sir Joseph Banks, Having a 
cask of wine rather too luscious 
for immediate use, Sir Joseph or- 
dered it to be placed in a detached 
cellar, that the saccharine matter 
contained in. the liquor might by 
age be decomposed. At the end of 
three years the butler being ordered 
to ascertain the state of the wine, 
found it impossible to open the 
cellar door. ‘I'he boards were there- 
fore cut down, when the cellar was 
found to be filled with a fungus 
production, so firm that it was 
necessary to remove it with the 
hatchet. This wonderful growth 
was unquestionably produced or 
nourished by the saccharine parti- 
cles decomposed from the wine, as 
the cask was. empty, and carried 
up to the ceiling, where it was 
supported by the surface of the 
fungus. 

METHOD OF PIERCING Ears. 
—Attentive mothers will rejoice 
to hear of any means that may 
spare some pain to their lovely 
charges, Girls often suffer much 
in consequence of piercing their 
ears. The distress will be greatly 
mitigated by employwg a gold or 


silver piercer, with an eye which 
receives a flaxen thread, about the 
thickness of an ear-ring. Draw 
the piercer through the incision, 
leave the thread, and secure it by 
a knot tied outwards. Bathe the 
ears three or four times daily with 
warm water, which keeps the 
thread clean, and prevents inflam- 
mation of the parts. In less than 
a month the puncture will become 
quite callous, and ear-rings may be 
inserted, 

The royal sepulchre, containing 
the remains of Queen Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, at 
Caen, which was destroyed at the 
Revolution, has been lately rebuilt, 
and the remains of the Queen re- 
placed there with all appropriate 
pomp and solemnity. 

A hatter at Cassel, nained Mau- 
licht, has invented a kind of felt, 
which renders hats proof against 
musket-balls. The King of Prus- 
sia has presented the inventor with 
3000 crowns. 

Two lambs have been yeaned 
this season at Niort, in France, of 
a grass-green colour, which conti- 
nues though they are now a month 
old; The ewesare perfectly white, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS. 





BIRTHS.—On the 24th of May Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, was 
safely delivered at KensingtonPalace ofa 
daughter, Her Royal Highness and infant 
are doing extremely well.—In Conduit 
Street, the Right “Hon. Lady James 
Stuart, of a daughter.—At Copenhagen, 
the lady of Augustus John Foster, Esq. 
his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the court of 
Denmark, of a son. 

MARRIAGES.—-April 15, at Naples, 
the Infant of Spain, Don Francis de 
Paulo, brother of King Ferdinand VII. 
to Her Royal Highness Louisa Charlotte 
of Naples, grand-daughter of the Duke 
of Calabria.—At St. Giles’s Church, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
to Miss Glover of Keppell Street, Russell 
Square.— May 13, at St.Georges Church, 
Earl Temple to Lady Campbell, youngest 
daughter ot the Earl and Couritess Breda- 
bane. The fortune given with this lady 
is 150,000/. to which will be added 
50,000/. more on the birth of a son 
and heir.—May 13, the Hon. Richard 
Neville, son of Lord Braybrooke, to Lady 
Jane Cornwallis, daughter of the Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

DEATHS.—In the middle of April, at 
Lisbon, (where his grace had been ad- 
vised to go, for the recovery of his health, } 
the Duke of Buccleugh. His grace was 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Edin- 
burgh and Dumfries. He was a Knight 
of the Thistle, and was born May 44, 


1772. He married, in 1795, the youngest 
daughter of Viscount Sydney, and by 
her, who died in 1814, be has left four 
sons and four daughters. The family has 
lately bad great accessions of property 
from the Montague and Queensberry 
estates.— After a short illness, Sarah, 
wife of George Vansittart Esq. of Bisham 
Abbey, Berks, daughter of the late ‘ Sir 
James Stonehouse, Bart.—At the seat of 
his brother in law Mr. Craigie, of Glen- 
doick, Lord Reston, one of the Senators 
of the college of Justice of Scotland.— 
April 26. at Muddiford, Hants. Sophia 
Isabella, fifth daughter of the Dean of 
Salisbury, and Lady Elizabeth Talbot.— 
At Salisbury, in his 63d year, Henry 
Penrudducke Wyndham, formerly M. P. 
for Wiltshire.—April 27, the Rev. W. 
Stockdale, aged 87.—Lately, the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Chester.—His 
Lordship was born the ist of October 
1737, and married in 1763, Henrietta 
Cavendish Bentick, second daughter of 
William, second Duke of Portland. His 
Lordship was the fifth Earl of Stamford 
and first Earl of Warrington. He is 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son George Harry, now Ear’ of 
Stamford and Warrington, born in1765.— 
April 24, at Chimney Mills, near New- 
castle, aged 47, Mr. Jolin Mitchell, Pro- 
prietor and Editor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle. 





TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the close of another volume, we beg to return our best thanks for the increasing 
patronage with which our exertions to render the New British Lady’s Magazine 
superior to any similar publication, have been honoured. ‘The utmost attention wil! 
eontinue to be paid to the Literary department, and to the superiority of the 


Embellishments. 


The Index to the Second Volume wil! be given in the next number. 


We have to apologise for the unavoidable postponement of several interesting 
eommunications. The article by J. S. will certainly appear next month. 


We regret that our poetical correspondent from Woburn, has not favoured us with 


any further communications. 


Jn our Jast, near the close of ** Effusions,”’ page 203, for “‘ wa’ned” read “ warred,”” 
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Poco pid cheAndante, con Gusto. 


Tho'tis langsyne I saw.thee my dear bon-nie 


€ lad Oer the yirdthereis no one thats dearer And tho oft times I 
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my saul is sae sad Yet I vow that nae love is sincerer 


¥. 


I think onthe aith which parting you. gave That no 
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nor  sil_ler That no gear nor . siller thutno 
nor al - - lure thee And tho cad fra your 


’ MALLIE to er the wave Still your heart shouldbe mine still your 
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heart should be mine youd as~sureme 
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Then fly swiftly ye moments fly swiftly awa’ 2 But sure’ joy will be rowth with myWilliesreturn 
_° And néer wrack my poor mindwi’sic anguish$ And the days of our happiness mony - 

For I dool by myself in yon cot on the brae en my tears shall nae morehelp tofilup ban 

And my features maun tell how I languish my heart shall be lightsome as ony. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ST neneensithiemenens 


Authentic and Impartial Memoirs 
of her late Majesty, Char- 
lotte, Queen of Great Britain. 
Interspersed with Occasional 
Anecdotes of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and other Illustrious 
Personages, including Various 
Interesting and Original Par- 
ticulars, By W. C. Oulton. 
Octavo. Ten Plates. 


oe 


NOTWITHSTANDING a long reign 
of full fifty-seven years, the life of 
her late Majesty, QUEEN CHark- 
LOTTE, being destitute of that 
ambition and impetuosity which 
raised a CATHARINE to the Rus- 
sian throne, cannot be pregnant 
with much political interest.— 
Aware of the paucity of incidents, 
and particularly of the domestic 
disposition of the royal subject of 
his pages, the present biographer 
has endeavoured, in lieu of znterest, 


‘to give his readers as much enter- 


tainment as possible. Avoiding 
fulsome adulations on the one hand, 
and intemperate invective on the 
other, he stays at home with her 
late Majesty during her domestic 
functions, and regularly attends 
her in all her visits to court on 
the birth-days, the theatres, the 
watering-places, &c. To female 
readers, the variations of the fa- 
shions must be highly gratifying ; 
the high caps which the ladies 
wore in 1776, were soon lowered 
by the Queen’s turning them into 
ridicule, and holding up to view a 
neater pattern. 

*¢ Lady Gideon sportc-] an extraordi- 
nary head, which forced a smile from 
the Queen; the lower part of her hair 
was like a man’s wig, and the upper 
part terminated in a lofty peak, like a 
grenadier’s cap, with a bouquet on the 
top of all; while the heads of Lady 
Archer and Miss West were each ex- 
panded like an open fan,” 





The anecdote relative to the 
birth of the Princess Sophia, is, 
it may be presumed, one of the 
original particulars which Mr. 
Oulton has furnished on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

‘¢ The birth of this Princess, her Ma- 
jesty’s twelfth child, was attended with 
the following extraordinary circumstance: 
The wife of an officer, Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, dreamt that she had applied fur 
the situation of wet-nurse, and that her 
Majesty had taken a liking both to her 
and her infant. She communicated her 
dream the next morning to her husband, 
who laughed at her superstition. The 
woman, however, resolved on making an 
application, but was told by a lady of 
the bed-chamber that the situation was 
already bespoke. Mrs. Williams said 
that she knew by a dream which she had, 
that the Queen would be disappointed, 
and begged permission to leave her card. 
The lady assured her that it would be 
of no utility, as there had been three 
names of respectable women received ; 
but Mrs. Williams left her address, and 
it was carelessly thrown intoa rack. Her 
Majesty was informed of Mis. Williams’s 
application and the cause of it, but took 
no notice of the affair. When the Queen 
was taken ill, dispatches were sent for a 
wet-nurse ; but one had miscarried ; the 
second had not been delivered; and the 
third was confined with a dangerous can 
cer. Her Majesty, when apprised of 
these disappointments, immediately exe 
claimed, ‘ Send for the dreaming woman.’ 
Her card having been found in the rack, 
a messenger was sent for Mrs, Williams, 
Though Lieutenant Williams and his lady 
were in bed, the latter being awake, 
heard the sound of a horn at a distance ; 
and, rousing her husband, told him, that 
she was sure the Queen's carriage was 
coming for her. Vexed at being dis- 
turbed, the husband told her that she 
was still dreaming; but the coach soon 
reached the door, and the messenger 
called out the name of Lieutenant Wil- 
liams. Mrs. Williams finding her dream 
realised, soon adjusted herself and her 
infant, and in a short time was iniros 
duced to her Majesty. The Queen look- 
ed at both her and the child, and told 
her to go into the adjoining apartment. 
Mrs. Williams was afterwards informed 
by the lady of the bed-chamber, that her 
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Majesty was very much pleased with her 
appearance, and with that of the child, 
and Mrs. Williams’s infant was imme- 
diately taken away, and provided for.” 


We have been lately told, that 
Sarah Williams, who robbed her 
Majesty about the year 1775, was 
the same, who, about 1777, assum- 
ed the title of her Majesty’s sister, 
the Princess of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, in the West Indies; but Mr. 
O. gives another, and indeed a 
more probable account of this trans- 
action, and ascribes the deception 
to Mrs. Rudd. 

In another Life of her late Ma- 
jesty it is stated, that when Earl 
Nugent presented the Queen with 
an Irish poplin and occasional 
verses, her Majesty returned her 
thanks for both pieces 6f STUFF. 
According to Mr. Oulton’s account, 
Lord Nugent was the Lord Byron 
of that day, but “ did not escape 
the shafts of criticism.”’ The above- 
mentioned sarcasm, (unworthy of 
a QUEEN !) was, it seems, ascribed 
to her Majesty, by a witty jour- 
nalist, from whom Mr. O, quotes 
the following epigram :— 

“ A piece of fine poplin Earl Nucenr 
presented, 

With lines to the QurEN, which his Muse 
had invented ; 

The gift being double, without any puff ; 

The Queen gave her thanks tor both 
pieces of STUFF.” 


The impartiality of this work 
appears evident on many occasions ; 
and is, indeed, u sufficient proof of 
its authenticity. Tle writer can- 
didly states the various causes of 
the gradual declension of her Ma- 
Jesty’s popularity, but at the same 
time ingeniously pleads excuses 
for the illustrious subject of his 
Memoirs. 


«‘ Their Majesties, as usual, visited 
Weymouth in 1798, where the following 
circumstance considerably diminished the 
popularity of the Queen... A linen-draper, 
for the sake of ready money, exposed for 
sale .a quantity of calico at 6d, a yards 


Her Majesty, when informed of it, sent 
the man an order for the whole, which 
was immediately sent off to Windsor, &c. 
The linen-draper, however, was not paid 
till the usual time of settling the trades- 
men’s bills. The Queen was certainly 
not aware that she had disappointed se- 
veral of the poor inhabitants of Wey- 
mouth of bargains ; on the contrary, a 
large quantity of this calico was converted 
to charitable purposes, and the remainder 
was cut up for chair covers, &c.’’ 3 

Upon the whole, Mr. Oulton’s 
“ Memoirs of the late Queen Char- 
lotte,”’ is a temperate, candid, and 
well - digested work, and justly 
claims a preference to all similar 
ones. The writer has faithfully 
adhered to his prefatory remarks. 
—‘ The biographer’s PicTURE 
should be accurate—he should de- 
lineate all the blemishes as well as 
the virtues of the deceased’’—not 
to “ set down aught in malice,” 
for the purpose of gratifying a 
capricious taste; he should also 
‘‘ nothing extenuate,”’ for extra- 
vagant panegyric is as reprehen- 
sible as malicious invective, As 
some palliation for those blemishes, 
Mr. O. thus concludes his re- 
marks :— 


“* Be it observed, that the great are 
more subject to the shafts of criticism 
than the humble—what are deemed tri- 
fling motes in the latter are frequently 
magnified to beams in the former; and 
be it also remembered that a QUEEN is 
but—a woman——the great Elizabeth was 
not immaculate; and, ‘ setting nature’s 
common frailties aside,’ Queen Char- 
Jotte’s reign has been long and prospe- 
rous.”” 


PPO? 


The Works of Charles Lamh, 
2 Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE varied contents of these 
volumes caniiot fail to furnish some- 
thing acceptable to every class of 
readers. They comprise a Tra- 
gedy, a Farce, a Tale, Poems, Es- 
says, Criticisms, &c. the whole 
displaying a brilliant fancy, and 
possessing many beauties. 
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The tragedy is entitled John 
Woodvil, and written in imitation’ 
of our elder dramatists. The fa- 
ther of its hero.is proscribed on 
the restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond, and his son riots in the pos- 
session of his fortunes, whilst his 
younger brother, Simon, duteonsly 
attends on his parent, who has taken 
refuge iu the forest of Sherwood. 
John occasions the death of his 
father by incautiously betraying 
his retreat during a state of intoxi- 
cation; and, on learning the event, 
is deeply stang with remorse. In 
this situation, he is soothed by 
Margaret, whose affectionate at- 
tachment he had formerly slighted. 
The character of Simon is finely 
pourtrayed : 

The tale of Rosamond Gray is 
extremely simple, but exquisitely 
wrought. The smaller poems are 
very pleasing. We select the fol- 
lowing sonnet to Miss Kelly : 


€ You are not, Kelly, of the common 
strain, 


‘That stoop their pride and female honour 


down, 

To please the many-headed beast, the 
town, 

And vend their lavish smiles and tricks 
for gain ; 

By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train, 

You keep your native dignity of thought ; 

The plaudits that attend you come un- 

sought, 

As tributes due unto your natural vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, and a 
grace 

Of genuine freshness, which our hearts 
avow ; 

Your smiles are winds whose ways we 
caunot (race, 

That vanish and return we know not how, 

And please the better from a pensive 

face, 
A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow.” 


The farce of “ Mr. H—,”’ 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
some years since, but which was 
unsuccessful in. representation, is 
here preserved from oblivion. 

In, his critical essays, Mr. Lamb. 
maintains that the beauties of 
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Shakspeare render his plays unfit 
for representation,—that they can~ 
not be embodied by the aid of ma- 
chinery and actors. We think he 
has carried his theory too far, but 
to enable our fair readers to judge 
for themselves, we extract the fol- 
lowing remarks on the tragedy of 


King Lear, to which his general 


observations apply more forcibly 
than to almost any other of Shak- 
speare’s plays. 

«* Lear cannot be acted. The cone 
temptible machinery by which they mimic 
the storm which he goes out in, is not 
more inadequate to represent the horrors 
of the real elements, than any actor can 
be to represent Lear. ‘They might more 
easily propuse to personate the Satan of 
Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael 
Angelo’s terrible figures. The greatness 
of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but 
in intellectual—the explosions of his pas- 
sions are terrible as a voleano—they are 
storms, turning up and disclosing to the 
bottom, that sea, his mind, with all its 
vast riches. It is his mind which is laid 
here. This case of flesh and blood seems 
too. insignificant to be thought on; even 
as he himself neglects it. On the stage 
we see nothing but corporal infirmities, 
and weakness, and the.impotence of rage. 
While we read it, we see not Lear, but 
we are Lear: we are in his mind—we 
are sustained by a grandeur which baffles 
the malice of daughters and storms; in 
the aberration of his reason we discover 
a mighty irregular power of reasoning, 
immethodized from the ordinary purposes 
of life, but exerting its powers, as the 
wind blows where it listeth at will upon 
the abuses and corruptions of mankind, 
What have looks or tones to do with that 
sublime identification of his age with that 
of the heavens themselves, when in his re- 
proaches to them for having connived at 
the injustice of his children, he reminds 
them that ‘they themselves are old,’ what 
has the voice, or eye, to do with such 
things ?” 

The essays on Hogarth, and on 
the dramatic writers of Shak- 
speare’s age, are interesting pieces 
of criticism, displaying much sound 
judgment. The essay on Christ’s 
Hospital is delightfully written ; 
and does houour to our aathor’s: 
feelings, 
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We must not omit to notice that 
these volumes contain some charm- 
ing little pieces contributed by the 
author’s sister, which have very 
considerable merit. 


PPPOF 


Letters on the Importance, Duty, 
and Advantages of Early Ris- 
ing. Addressed to Heads of 
Families, the Man of Pusiness, 
the Lover of Nature, the Stu- 
dent, and the Christian. 1819. 
WE were thinking some time 

aco of writing an essay or two on 
this self-denying and self enjoying 
theme, when, to our satisfaction, 
forth came a neat little volume on 
the subject. The want of time is 
a common complaint, and, in many 
instances, will be found an imagin- 
ary one. Early rising stands con- 
nected with so many advantages, 
that it might excite our wonder 
that it is not generally practised, 
were we not aware of the difficulty 
of acquiring a habit of self-con- 
trol. 

Early rising is perhaps as bene- 
ficial to health as late hours are 
destructive of it. We illuminate 
the darkness of night, when we 
should sleep, and our eyes are 
closed to the magnificent splendors 
of morning, as if we were discon- 
tented with the order of nature, 
and thought our own arrangements 
better than those of infinite wisdom, 

The volume before us is inseribed 
to Mrs. H. More, a lady high in 
the list of illustrious women, and 
the work is worthy her patronage. 
The stvle is easy without careless- 
ness, familiar without vulgarily. 
and the sentiments are delivered 
with a fearless sincerity becoming 
a christian writer. Having said 


thus much, and we trust our readers 
will not think too much, we shall 
Jet the author speak for himself. 


«¢ There is an error which young per- 
gons are very apt to fallinto, (and in- 
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deed it is very far {rom being confined 
to them,) which it should be a great 
object with a psrent to correct. They 
Jook upon the larger portions of time as 
being of considerable importance, and 
attach to the names by which they are 
distinguished, ideas of a comparatively 
commensurate value. If you were to 
talk to them of shortening their exist- 
ence, by blotting out a certain number 
of years, or even of months, they would 
shudder at the thought, and Le alarmed 
at the suggestion. But if you were to 
propose that a defimte number of mo- 
ments, Or minutes, or perhaps of hours, 
should be taken away, though they might 
hesitate at the noveity of the surrender, 
yet they would soon console themselves 
by thinking on the insignificance of each 
individual particle, and would yield to 
the deprivation with but little reluctance. 
Tell your youthful charge that the shore 
which surrounds their native land, and 
which has resisted for ages the rude at- 
tacks of the boisterous ocean, is com- 
posed of grains of sand ; that the cable 
which prevents the floating bulwarks of 
their country from dashing against the 
rocks that threaten them, consists of 
single fibres of flax; that the lucid path 
which circumscribes the heavens is pro- 
duced by an assemblage of countless 
stars; that the largest numbers are forme 
ed of units; and that the lengthened 
space of succeeding ages, which extends 
from the morning of creation to the pre- 
sent hour, is made up of single moments ; 
—you will thus make them real econo- 
mists of their time ; you will render them 
avaricious, where avarice is no sin; you 
will make them parsimonious, where par- 
simony is a virtue. Teach them to cal- 
culate for themselves, Let them find the 
sum ‘in hours to which a minute daily 
gained will amount. Let their compu- 
tations prove to them ‘ that the differe 
ence between rising between five and 
seven o’clock in the morning for the 
space of forty years, supposing a person 
to go to bed at the same hour at night, is 
neatly equivalent to the addition of ter 
years to his life,’ * and then reverse the 
question. 

* Vide Doddridge’s Family Expo- 
sitor, 


4 


There is a force in these argu- 
ments well calculated to convince 
the minds of even children. 

Let not our fair readers be alarm- 
ed at the following quotation; we 
have no motive in inserting it but 



































# hope of exciting attention—our 
charity is not very circumscribed, 
but we cannot suppose them all 
early risers—there are some, how- 
ever, for whom we are willing to 
make all reasonable allowances, 


‘¢ Do we read of nervous affections a 
few centuries ago ?—Our forefathers rose 
at four, but many of their degenerated 
progeny lie tilleight. The consequence 
of this is a general relaxation of the 
nervous system ; the muscles become un- 
strung, the spirits depressed, the mental 
faculties weakened, attended by all the 
melancholy accompaniments of hypo- 
chondriac affections. 

«© Asan instance, however, of the be- 
neficial effects of the habit of early 
rising, even upon persons afflicted with 
the maladies which I have supposed the 
neglect of it to produce, L will relate to 
you the case of a young lady who had 
deeply felt their baneful influence. She 
was reduced to such extreme weakness as 
to require assistance in walking across 
the room; and imagining so enfeebled a 
state required a larger portion of sleep, 
she generally lay eight or nine hours, but 
in the morning found herself as relaxed 
and fatigued as at night, and unable to 
cress without the relief of resting two or 

‘three times. On reading Wesley’s ser- 
mon on early rising, she was so perfectly 
convinced of the propriety of the rea- 
soning, that by rising gradually earlier 
every morning, she soon lessened the time 
of sleep to six hours; her strength gra- 
dually increased, and by persevering in 
this practice, together with cold bathing 
and moderete exercise, the disorders 
which’so long afflicted her were removed ; 
and deeply sensible of the great mental 
and bodily advantage of early rising, 
only regrets that the habit had not been 
formed at a much earlier period of her 
life.” 


The author having mentioned or 
quoted the name of Wesley, re- 
minds us of a forcible expression of 
his; he says laying long a-bed 
melts the flesh. He was one of the 
heroes of early rising, and for a 
period of either forty or sixty 
years rose at four. Tie following 
passage is very pleasing, and we 
are persuaded the author has felt 
what he has described—indeed the 

Voi, Mi—Fune, 1819, 
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whole of the volume has an inte- 
resting air of sincerity. 


** Do you really know what you lose 
by spending those hours in sleep which 
might be devoted to the most pleasing 
and most beneficial enjoyment? Only 
recollect the peculiar tascinations of the 
morning. Think upon the feelings which 
they are calculated to excite. Picture 
to yourself, (and if you imagine I have 
painted in too glowing colours, rise to- 
morrow and Compare it with the reality, 
and if there be one tint too vivid, one 
touch too flattering, destroy the paint- 
ing, and forget the artist)—picture to 
yourself a summer morning; the sun 
rising in all his native majesty, shedding 
his beams with a gentle influence, which, 
whilst it predicts their increasing power, 
teaches us to value their present mild- 
ness ; every object, as it catches the first 
rays of ‘ the powerful king of day,’ ap- 
pearing to smile at his approach. The 
lengthened shadows, that shoot across 
the meadow, slowly diminishing as he 
advances. The clouds, that seemed to 
check his early progress, gradually yield- 
ing to his growing might, and ‘ illumed 
with fluid gold,’ disappearing amid ¢ the 
kindling azure.’ The glistening dew- 
drops, ‘ stars of morning,’ impearling 
every leaf. Vegetation clothed in a 
richer verdure, and the variegated flow- 
ers in livelier hues. The groves resound 
ing with the melody of the feathered 
tribe, who appear susceptible of grati- 
tude for the return of the opening day ; 
whilst every animal is in motion, and 
seems to feel a new satisfaction in the 
exercise of its active powers, and the re- 
Vival of its capacities for enjoyment.” 


Another short quotation, as de- 
lightful as this, musé follow. 


«« The beauties of the unfolding land* 
scape, and the song of cheerfulness 
which echoes through tiie woods, are 
themes adapted for the exercise of the 
powers of the finest genius, and produce, 
without any effort of thought, a train of 
pleasing ideas, harmonious in themselves, 
and easily infused into the language 
which is necessary to expressthem, The 
morning affords subjects for contemplation 
also which are exclusively herown. The 
rising sun is the majestic herald who ans 
nounces her advance, and the glittering 
dew-drops are the gems which deck her 
vesture. The © lyric lark’ ascends to 
hynm her praise, whilst a thousand warb- 
lers conspire to swell the chorus of the 
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anthem. The sons of labour greet her 
approach with pleasure, and the glow of 
health which animates their countenances 
servesas her silent panegyrist ; whilst all 
that strength and vigour of body can 
bestow, and cheerfulness of mind can 
impart, add their willing tribute to her 
genial influence.” 

One more extract must suffice 
for our limits. 

“ It is during the leisure and stillness 
of. morning too that the best opportunity 


will be afforded to ‘search the scrip- 
tures.’ It is then that you will be ena- 


bled not merely to read them, but to- 


make them the very food of your soul ; 
‘ to mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them ;’ to ‘ meditate on the word inthe 
word ;’ to examine the Buble as the 
chart by which you are to steer, and by 
the aid of which, in your voyage through 
life, you are to avoid the rocks and 
quicksands with which this dangerous 
sea abounds; to regard the sacred vo- 
lume as the charter by which you hold 
your present possessions, and secure your 
future reversionary inheritance.” 


The last quotation occurs to-. 


wards the close of the volume, 
where the writer enforces the sub- 
ject on Christian motives ; he could 
not have done better; and we re- 
commend a perusal with pleasure 
to those who are disposed to be- 
come practitioners in an art of such 
general utility as that of early 
rising. L. 


THE EXHIBITION, 
4 Poem. -By a Painter. 8vo. 


CONSIDERING the intimate con- 
nection between poetry and paint- 
ing, we are somewhat surprised that 
the Muse has not been prompted 
more frequently to record the pro- 
gress of art. The pencil is one of 
the noblest subjects on which her 
pen can be employed, but the en- 
sanguined plain too long com- 
manded its finest efforts. The 
feelings excited by a protracted, 
and apparently, at some periods of 
the contest, almost interminable 
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war, gave an interest to such sub- 
jects that will, we doubt not, mae 
terially subside during a state of 
peace—the natural state of man— 
long may it continue, avd when the 
world shall have recovered from. 
that exhaustion into which the 
principal nations of Europe have 
been reduced by the long and ar- 
duous conflict they were engaged 
iu, we doubt not that the arts will 
participate in the blessing, and ex- 
perience the benefits of a more 
extensive patronage, and of an un- 
restrained intercourse between the 
different nations of the earth. 

The success of “ Beppo” in& 
style which is not only pleasing, 
but has much of novelty to recom- 
mend it, has induced the author of 
the poem before us to follow in the 
same track, retaining a portion of 
its faults with some of its beauties. 
In both pieces the stories are too 
much interrupted by digressions, 
which, in both, theauthors acknow- 
ledge. Lord Byron says :-— 

“« To turn,—and to return :—the devil - 
take it! 

This story slips for ever through my 
fingers.” 

The author of the « Exhibition” 
says:— 

«« But if [ do not mind I shall digress, 
And hear the critics scoffing at the 
Muse.” 
_ Again :— 
“« We will proceed to business presently, 
For this is only iny exordium.” 


The “ Exhibition” opens with 
a remark on our climate, which 
appears to be occasioned by Lord 
Byron’s panegyric on that of Italy. 
Speaking of which, Lord Byron 
says :— 
“¢ [ like on autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being fore’d to bid my groom 
be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapp’d 
about, 
Because the skies are not the most. see 
cure ; 











I know too that, if stopp’d upon my 
route, 
Where the green alleys windingly al- 
lure, 
Reeling with grapes, red waggons choke 
the way,— 
In England ’iwould be dung, dust, or a 
dray.” 


Our author says :— 


“ Let asses at our changeful climate 
; “bray, 
Yet in my country’s praise I will be 
bold: ‘ 
Her changing skies T love, which I survey 
Now darkly rolling, and now tinged 
with gold ; 
Or, falling softly in refreshing showers, 
Spreading a mantle green whose jewels 
are the flowers.” 


He then pleasingly alludes to 
his passion for the sister arts of 
paiuting and poetry. 


‘* Know then, one love sufficeth not for 
me ; 
I court two sisters; each of them is 
fair. 
‘ They live not separate,’ nor disagree, 
A critic says. Whether I leave an 
heir 
Is not for me to say. Time’s just decree 
Will settle this; and much I do not 
care, 
So that, while living, T may still enjoy 
Those smiles, which won my heart when 
I was yet a boy.” 


After an exordium, in the course 
of which our author censures the 
practice of dtinking healths, as a 
“ silly custom of the present day,”’ 
(not a very modern custom we be- 
lieve), we find an apostrophe to 
the Thames, and the following de- 
scription of the seat of the exhi- 
bition :— 

“ Upon thy banks there is a house of 
stone ; 

*Tis set in summer and in winter too. 
A part of it was given from the throne, 

That we in peacefulness the arts might 

view. 
And though its outside somewhat black 
is grown, 

It is no more than other buildings do ; 
Its inside may look bright in spite of 

this,— 
Too much on outside show we rest our 
happiness. 
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‘ And itis half a century, this year, 
Since our loved monarch did the boon 
; bestow. 
T cannot choose but drop the sorrowing 
tear: 
Are thine eyes dry? Dues not thy 
bosom glow : 
To think of him who yet is ling’rin 
here, 
Our silent sire, feeling not the glow 
He else would feel to see his children 
stand, 
Raising their grateful voice through Bri- 
tain’s favour’d land ?” 


Although our author now says, 
© Let’s talk a little of the Exui- 
BITION,” he wanders into an epi- 
sode, in which he laments that the 
“ most ambitious wall” of the 
King’s Bench too frequently re- 
wards “ the labours of the brain 
and of the hand ;” but, thanks to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, our author 
has little occasion to fear that 
“ their fame perhaps may end 
there.” 

The following information is next 
communicated to us :— 


‘© Perhaps you don’t know who exhibits 
there 
Have free admission, all days, one ex- 
cepted. 
This saves a shilling, if ’tis worth your 
care, 
But, mark me, perhaps your works 
may be rejected, 
And then of course you pay the reg’lar 
fare 
If you expect yourself should be ac- 
cepted ; 
Say what you will, [ think it very cheap, 
To see of paintings, for twélve-pence, so 
large a heap. 


« Besides, there is a ticket to the lee- 
tures, 
And gentlemen exhibitors go free. 
These may perciiance exceed all your 
conjectures, 
If your first thoughts like my first 
thoughts should be, 
On hearing what may prove most useful 
strietures 
On painting, perspective, anatomy 5 
On sculpture Mr, Fuaxman's the dis 
rector 5 
And Mr. Soanx sometimes holds forth 
on architecture.” 


The anxiety of the exhibitors to 
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know the fate of their pictures, and 
the situation in which they are 
placed, is extremely well described. 
The observations on the priucipal 
artists are made with much judg- 
ment, and will be read with inte- 
rest; but they occupy too small a 
portion of the work, Our limits 
will only allow us to give the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 


“ WestaLy! the splendid one! thy 
works delight 
The eye untutor’d, and the feeling 
heart. 
Oh could a verse like mine thy toils re- 
quite— 

Poetic feelings from thy canvas start, 
The name of ReinaG ce shail here unite; 
Nor be his son forgotten in his art. 
ARNALD transports us to some pastoral 

scene, 
Mountains, and shady groves, and plea- 
sant valleys green. 


«’ And thine is richness, Pariirrs! 
without glare ; 


Softness and spirit, nature with her 


grace, 
And long may Turner’s genius, bril- 
liant, rare, 
Shine forth, oh Freedom, on thy dwell- 
ing place ! 
With him we seem to breathe the ambi- 
ent air, 
And with new feelings nature’s beauties 
trace. 
Thy name’s enough, on Britain’s heart 
imprest.— 
Hail to thee, President! thee, honor’d 
West !” 


We presume our author does not 
include Azmse/f in the first line of 
the following extract! ! 


«« Great poets take a tinge from one 
another, 
They say so in Edina’s three months’ 
book ; 
Why should not brethren each be like his 
brother ? 
Why may not authors in the same way 
cook 
Or dress their thoughts,—why make so 
great a bother 
If your three words like my three 
words shuuld look > 
Who for his style would travel to Aleppo, 
Or Venice, if at home he finds a model— 
Brerro? 
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‘© But, before Berro, came the Collare 
makers, 
Beneath the patronage of Mr. F***r, 
(Who knows! we may have rhyming 
butchers, bakers, 
And tinkers dinning verses in each ear.) 
Then forth came doughty Beppo, leav- 
ing Lakers 
To gaze in silence upon Windermere : 
Next came, and cumes, th’ Esquire, WiL- 
LIAM WasrTLt, 
Knight of the palmy isle, melodious as 
the throstle.”” 


This poem, unlike too many mo- 
dern publications, is sent forth in 
a modest form, at a moderate price ; 
the notes. which are extremely 
few, are in verse. The author 
says :— 

*« And if I were disposed to make a book, 


I could get notes enough — but how 
they’d look!” 


In the progress of the poem se- 
veral inaccuracies are so humour- 
ously acknowledged as to disarm 
us of our critical severity. Toa 
line of fifteen or sixteen syllables 
we find the following note :— 


** Critics will cavil at this line, I’m 
guessing— 

Tis somewhat long indeed—but take it 
as a blessing !” 

There are a few inaccuracies in 
the versification, which appear to 
arise from haste in the composition, 
such as humility and harmony, 
In 
one or two verses we perceived the 
same word terminate corresponding 
lines. These, however, are trifles 
which, in a more finished perform- 
ance, the author would easily avoid. 
The title informs us that it is writ- 
ten by a painter; and, from the 
manner in which the subject is 
treated, we think we recognise 
“ a truant from the pencil to the 
lyre.” 

a eee 
Literary Intelligence. 
Lady Clarke has a new Comedy 

forthcoming, called “ The Irish- 
woman.” 














* Gogmagog Hall, or the Philo- 
sophical Lord and ihe Governess,” 
a Satirical Novel, 3 vols. by the 
author of “ Prodigious! or Childe 
Paddie in London,” is just ready, 

In the course of the month will 
be published “ Letters from Pales- 
tine, descriptive of a Tour through 
Gallilee and Judea, with some Ac- 
count of the Red Sea, and the 
present State of Jerusalem.” 
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A new tragedy will appear early 
in the month, called “ The Siege 
of Carthage.” It is, we under- 
stand, the production of a juvenile 
pen, and published under exigent 
circumstances, 

Miss Benger has in the press 
“ Memoirs of John Tobin, with 
Selections trom his unpublished 
Manuscripts.” 





i ae 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


“ Whilst Pleasure gilds thy happy 
Day,” the favourite “ Forget 
me not,” sung by Mrs. Ashe, ut 
the Bath Concerts; the words 
by Dr. Sigmond ; composed, 
with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano-Forte, by F.S Klose. 


This is an easy flowing, and 
sweetly melodious composition ; 
and though it cannot fail pleasing 
the most fastidious ear, still it must 
be observed, that there is too great 
asameness in the harmony. Mr. 
. Klose’s compositions are always 
pretty, but too often want expres- 
sive energy. 


“Oh! fair as the Sea-flower,”’ a 
ballad from «“ Lalla Rookh,” 
written by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. ; the music by T. Welsh, 


The subject of this ballad Mr. 
Welsh seems quite to have mis- 
taken, by the gloominess that per- 
vades the whole. The style too is 
obsolete, and the piano-forte part 
lies awkwardly to the hand. 


Six favourite Airs, arranged as 
Trios for three German flutes ; 
by C. Nicholson. 

The most prominent melodies in 
this collection, are “ Glorious 
Apollo,’ “ The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” and “ Here’s a Health 
to all Good Lasses,” the whole of 


which deserve our highest com+ 
mendation, and are arranged ina 
style peculiar to Mr. Nicholson. 
Considering the narrow space in 
which his score is confined, we 
conceive it rather an arduous task, 
and which few composers could 
effect with equal success. 


“ Le Portrait,” the popular French 
Sung, with a translation of En- 
glish words, by Thomas James, 
Esq. arranged with an Accom- 


paniment for the Piano- Forte. 


The translation of Mr. James, 
though in some respects merito- 
rious, is not in the strict measure 
of the original ; and the variations 
in metre and quantity are very 
conspicuous. Le Portrait is oue 
of the most favourite airs sung by 
the French itinerants in London ; 
it is a great favourite with us from 
its extreme sweetness and simpli- 
city. 
“ The Spirits Song” in “ Lallah 

Rookh,’ written by Thomas 

Moore, Esq.; the musie by 

Dr. J. Clarke, of Cambridge. 

Much sound judgment, : taste, 
and science, are displayed in the 
execution of this composition. The 
introduction and recitative are re- 
spectable, but the aria is beautifal ; 
the expression at the words “1 
sigh,”’ are peculiarly striking. 
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THE DRAMA. 


| tae nteenteiataedl 


DRURY-LANE. 

Wanteda Wife ; or a Cheque on 
my Banker ; a comedy. The busi- 
ness commences in an advertising 
office, kept by M‘Shift (Johnstone). 
Arthur Wildfire (Russel), the son 
of a baronet, having displeased 
his father, in consequence of his refu- 
sal to marry an old lady of the name 
of Arragon (Mrs. Sparks), and dis- 
sipated his fortune, as a last re- 
source comes to M‘Shift’s office 
to advertise for a wife. He here 
meets with his servant, Frank 
(Harley), whom he discharges ; 
but, not being able to pay him his 
wages in cash or notes, lie gives 
him a cheque on Messrs. Aldgate, 
Handle, and Co. Frank, wishing 
to get another service, also adver- 
tises with M‘Shift, for a situation 
as head-servant to a lady of rank. 
At this period Miss Catherine Ar- 
ragon (Mrs. West), the heiress of 
Castleton, who has a high sense of 
the dignity ef her ancestors, wishes 
to have a major domo, or, as ex- 
ey by her butler (Oxberry), a 

aster at Arms, to keep her house- 
hold in order. She meets with Ar- 
thur Wildfire; and, by mistake, 
supposes he is a candidate for the 
Situation, engages him—and takes 
him home to Castleton-hall. Miss 
Arragon having forgot her affection 
for Wildfire, goes to M‘Shift’s, to 
answer the matrimonial advertise- 
ment, and encounters Frank, who 
_accompanies her to Castleton-hall, 
highly delighted with having ob- 
tained a place. A great deal of 
equivoque, of the best kind, ensues ; 
which is heightened by the excel- 
lent acting of Sir Gabriel (Munden), 
one of the guardians of Miss Cathe- 
rine, who has seen all the sights 
that London ever produced, which 
he describes to every one. The 
comedy ends in Young Wildfire 
marrying his mistress, Miss Cathe- 


-by Mr. Horace Twiss. 


rine Arragon; and his servant, 
Frank, being united to the anti- 
quated dame of the same name; 
This isa lively piece, of light text- 
ure, abounding in repartee, Some 
of the situations are exceeding- 
ly ludicrous. The performers 
throughout exerted themselves with 
the greatest success, The denoué- 
ment, however, is abrupt; and 
though a work of talent, we do not 
anticipate its existence long. Mr. 
Moncrief is its author. 

The Jew of Lubeck; or The 
Heart of a Father. This is ano- 
ther melo-drama of the old stamp ; 
full of impossibilities, but which, 
by aid of some good scenery and 
tolerable acting, manages to gain 
more applause than it deserves, 
The Jew of Lubeck is an exagge- 
rated character, borrowed, in idea, 
from Cumberland’s Jew. It may 
linger a few nights, but it must 
ultimately share the fate of all such 
innovating productions. 

The Carib Chief; a tragedy, 
The scene 
is laid in Dominica, and the inci- 
dents are supposed to occur in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The plot, 
though complicated, is contrived 
with much ingenuity.—Omreah, a 
Carib chief, or Prince of South Do- 
minica, (Kean), had formerly been 
a slave to Montalbert (Bengough), 
a French general, who on his cap- 
ture sixteen years before, had the 
cruelty to put his wife to death be- 
fore his eyes. From this moment 
revenge becomes the chief object of 
the Carib Chief: having escaped 
and regained his native island, he 
attains the complete sovereignty 
over all his tribes, at the period 
when Montalbert arrives to take the 
command of the French garrison at 
Dominica. This event is ‘the sig- 
nal for Omreah to commence his 
plan of revenge, in which he is 



















































































joined by Mulock (Holland), ano- 
ther chieftain, in whose camp-is 
Trefusis, an Englishman (H. Kem- 
ble), whom the governor has impri- 
soned for some years, in order to 
delnde Claudina (Mrs. West), into 
a marriage with him, by causing 
her to believe that her affianced 
husband is dead. Just as the mar- 
riage has taken place, Claudina 
meets Trefusis and discovers the 
fraud that has been practised upon 
her. Omreah obtains access into 
the fort by means of Montalbert’s 

nurse (Miss Boyce), whose son has 
been condemned to death ; the gar- 
rison is surprised and put to the 
sword, except the governor, who 
bad killed Mulock. The captives 
are condemned to be sacrificed at 
Mulock’s funeral ceremony ; but 
Trefasis favours the escape of Mon. 
talbert, and Claudina is alone stab- 
bed at the funeral pile,—at that 
instant Omreah discovers by some 
jewels that she is his daugh- 
ter. He becomes frantic, and after 
attempting to stab Montalbert, 
(who arrives. with succours to save 
Claudina) falls by his own hands. 
The great merit of thistragedy con- 
sists in the affecting interest which 
is excited by many of its situations, 
and in the skill with which the de- 
nouement is produced ; at the same 
time there is much improbability in 
the story, and too much of the me- 
Jo-dramatic description. The per- 
formers greatly exerted themselves. 
Mr. Kean was eminently success- 
ful; his concluding scenes were 
terrific, and Mrs. West displayed 
much feeling in Claudina, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
A Roland for an Oliver. This 


very pleasing piece is a translation 
from the French, by Mr. Morton. 
It is a most amusing production ; 
the characters are all drawn with 
vigour, and the dialogue is good. 
Mr. Fawcett’s hypochondriacal 
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sportsman, was an admirable pic- 
ture of stout, hearty, old age. Mr. 
Jones, as Hightlyer, an eccentric 
Newmarket lover, and Mr. Emery, 
as Fixture, a jealous intriguing old 
footman, were more than usually 
amusing. The Maria Darlington 
of Miss Foote, and Fanny Selby of 
Miss Beaumont, were equally 
amusing. Laughter pervaded every 
scene, and a more justly successful 
piece we have seldom or ever wit- 
nessed, 

Fredolfo. This tragedy is from 
the pen of Mr. Maturin, a writer of 
some popularity, but extremely 
wild and romantic. He has not, 
however, been very successful in 
this effort, Fredolio, a Swiss pa- 
triot, after serving in the wars of 
the Cantons with splendid success, 
retires to a castle on Mount St. 
Gothard, with his daughter Urilda, 
who loves, and is beloved by Adel- 
mer, but unfortunately this hapless 
youth is an object of Fredolfo’s 
persecution. | Urilda pines, but per- 
severes in her obedience; she is 
saved by Adelmer, and the bond 
of gratitude strengthens her affec- 
tion. She is loved by Berthold, a 
deformed vassal of her father, whom. 
he keeps in perpetual awe by his 
participation in some mysterious 
remembrance. But his rank pre- 
cludes hope, and love turns into 
bitterness. Wallenberg, the tyran- 
nical governor of the canten for 
Austria, is her next suitor, and her 
refusal of his alliance inflames him 
into direct malignity. Fredolfo is 
charged by Berthold, with the murs 
der of Wallenberg’s father, The 
Switzer is seized, Urilda follows 
him to his dungeon; the cell is 
forced by Adelmer, at the head of 
the peasants: after long trials of 
courage and affliction, & Adelmer 
and Urilda die beside each other, 
at the moment Wallenberg is killed 
by Fredolfo. Thus, with the trie 
umph of vice and fall of virtue the 
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piece concludes. Considerable re- 
pugnance was obviously felt at the 
catastrophe, and the disapprobation 
was so mnanifest, that it was with- 
drawn on its first representation. 
The language in general is ex- 
tremely good, and the performers 
exerted themselves to the utmost ; 
but for its demoralizing effects we 
feel pleasure in its fate. 

Swedish Patriotism; or the 
Signal Fire. The story of this 
melo-drama has neither novelty, 
probability, nor interest; the sub- 
ject is too weighty for this species 
of composition. The performers, 
however, exerted themselves, and 
with the aid of some excellent sce- 
nery, and a well-managed explo- 
sion and conflagration at the close 
of the piece, was received with to- 
lerable applause. Itis the produc- 
tion of Mr, Abbott. 

Cozening, or Half an Hour in 
France, an interlude in one act. 
This is an extremely whimsical 
production. Dick Mutable, the 
son of a city alderman, (of the old 
school) is on a visit to Paris, whi- 
ther he invites his father, maiden 
aunt, and a certain beloved cousin 
Julia, to jom him. When they 
arrive, instead of appearing in his 
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own. person, Dick assumes the 
dress and manner of different sup- 
posed lodgers in the same hotel, 
and plagues his relations with a 
series of disagreeable intrusions. 
The characters assumed are—the 
porter of the hotel, an English 
tragedian, a traveller from Green- 
land, a French tragedian, a lectu- 
rer on the French language, and 
an English farmer. This arduous 
character was inimitably sustained 
by Mr. Yates, a young actor of 
great promise. His imitation of 
Matthews, as the lecturer on the 
French language, was his master- 
piece. The tone and manner of 
Matthews was supported through 
a very long scene with great ex- 
actness ; his imitations of tragic 
performers were not so happy ; but 
the least successful effort was a 
humourous song, in which he Jost 
all power of comic expression. 
Each character was, however, dis- 
tinctly sustained, and his voice 
and manner changed with quick- 
ness and effect. Mr. Yates, at 
the conclusion, was called for by 
the audience to announce it for 
repetition, and was received witb. 
a tumult of applause. 


venenatis 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

To our present venerable Sove- 
reign we owe the formation of an 
English School of Painting and 
Sculpture worthy of the country 
over which he has been destined 
so long and so gloriously to reign. 
Fifty years have elapsed since the 
first establishment of the Royal 
Academy, previous to which the 
Arts were iu a pitiable condition; 
no institutions to foster rising ge- 
nius; no public exhibitions, save 
the streets of the metropolis, which 
in those days were ornamented with 





the works of our greatest painters. 
The shopkeepers strove to vie with 
each other in the splendour of their 
signs, till an act of parliament 
compelled them to abolish these in- 
viting ornaments. 

Since the establishment. of the 
Royal Academy, have flourished 
some of the greatest geniuses that 
England, in her annals of art, can 
boast of. We have seen a Rey- 
nolds, a Gainsborough, an Hogarth, 
a Barry, and numerous others, liv- 
ing in the enjoyment of weil-earned 
popularity. Men who have rise 
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risen their country to a pitch of 
greatness, that we might almost 
call it the Augustan age. 

The fifty-first exhibition opened 
on the 3rd of May; and, on the 
whole, we consider it a very meri- 
torious collection. There are, per- 
haps, too many portraits, and the 
views are very numerous, but the 
historical and poetical subjects are 
few. The number of pictures ex- 
hibited is 1248. 

153. The Scotch Penny Wed- 
ding. D. WILKIE. This is cer- 
tainly the first picture that claims 
our attention. Itis in the exact 
style of Teniers and Ostade, and 
is worthy of ranking with those 
great masters. The Scottish fes- 
tival by which, at a humble mar- 
riage, a purse is made for the young 
couple to commence housekeeping 
with, whileat the same time it de- 
frays the expense of the revels on 
the occasion, is delineated with an 
animated and faithful pencil. The 
elastic highland fling, the flow of 
John Barleycorn, the little private 
histories of partners, and the plea- 
sures or mishaps of the jocund 
dance, are inimitably pourtrayed. 
The bride and her groom; the 
female stooping to pull on the heel 
of her shoe, trodden down in the 
reel, with an arm of perfect flesh ; 
the girl getting her gown pinned 
up for a display of featful activity, 
and the meaning eye of the swain 
attached to her; the old woman 
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with the indispensable whiskey ; 
the musicians, and, in fine, the 
whole company, young, middle- 
aged, and ancient, are drawn and 
grouped in a manner so delightful 
as to baffle any description. 

185. Portrait of the Rev. J. 
A, Busfield. J. Warp. This is 
a charming portrait, combining all 
the bold and masterly touches of 
Rembrandt. The countenance ex- 
hibits a degree of expression which 
breathes life itself; and the noble 
and calm attitude whieh the figure 
presents, perfectly corresponds with 
the dignity of the subject, 

418. View of a Water-Mill in 
Derbyshire. P.pE Wint. This 
landscape is after the Dutch school. 
The sky is brilliant, the water 
transparent, and the figures well- 
disposed. The only thing want- 
ing is more relief to the trees. 

205. Portrait of Lady Stanley. 
W. Beecaey. This portrait dis- 
plays much delicacy and elegance, 
but too little animation. A little 
warmer colouring would greatly 
heighten the effect. 





An exhibition of 150 of the pro- 
ductions of the late G. H. Harlow 
was opened on the 27th of May, 
in Pall-Mall. It is a charming 
display of talent, and the reflection 
of the artist's premature death 
gives it an additional interest. In 
our next we shall enter more fully 
on the subject, 





MIRROR OF FASHION 
For JUNE, 1819. 


Chentng Dress. 


A transparent gauze, trimmed 
with pink bows of net, bound with 
satin ; body and sleeves of satin 
and blond. The skirt fancifully 
trimmed with net, bound with satin. 
Head-dress of net, and a bouquet of 
roses. White kid gloves, and white 
satin shoes. 


Vo), {I,—Fune, 1819. 


Tdalking Dress. 


Jaconet muslin petticoat, the 
skirt richly ornamented with work- 
ed vandyke trimming. A salmon- 
coloured satin spencer, and round 
the neck a ruff of worked muslin, 
Round hat, ornamented with a 
trimming of net and artificial 
flowers. Gloves and shoes te cer- 
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respond. From Mrs. Smith, of 
Old Burlington Street. 

The Duke of Clarence and his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, returned on the 30th 
of April to Hanover from Celle. 
On the 3d of May the corps of 
officers in that garrison, with the 
Duke of Cambridge at their head, 
gave a serenade by torch-light, to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, as a testimony of their 
joy at the entire recovery of the 
Duchess. 

The Persian ambassador, and the 
fair Circassian and suite arrived on 
28th of April, at their new resi- 
dence in Charies Street, Berkeley 
Square, from Paris. His Excel- 
Jency and his fair companion rode 
in the first carriage, the blinds: of 
which were drawn to prevent being 
seen. ‘The last carriage was an 
open landau, in which were seated 
black eunuchs in the costume of 
their calling and country, The 
fair. Circassian is said to possess a 
cultivated mind, and to be a per- 
fect mistress of music; but doubts 
are entertained of her boasted 
beauty. The door of her reom is 
‘constantly guarded by two black 
eunuchs, who have sabres by their 
side, and are her only attendants, 
even to dress and undress her, 
The ambassador is spoken of as a 
man of mild aud prepossessing 
appearance. His Excellency sends 
up to his fair Circassian her dinner 
from his own table, by the servant 
in waiting, who delivers it to the 
eunuchs, the only persons allowed 
to enter her room. His Excel- 
lency rises every morning at six 
_o’clock, and bathes in a common 
bath, hired from a tin-shop. . He 
often rides in the Park. His dress 
is magnificent, being entirely Cash- 
mere shawl; the trappings of. his 
horse are studded with diamonds 
and emeralds, with a gold chain 


of considerable value. On the 
20th of May his Excellency wait- 
ed on the Prince Regent with the 
presents sent for his Royal High- 
ness, by the Emperor of Persia. 
They consisted of a gold-enamelled 
looking-glass, opening with a por- 
trait of his Persian Majesty, the 
object of which was to exhibit, at 
one view, the portraits of two So- 
vereigns, the one in painting, the 
other by reflection, and around 
which were poetical allusions.—A 
gold-enamelled box.— A magni- 
ficent costly sword, celebrated in 
Persia for the exquisite temper of 
its blade; the sheath ornamented 
with emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds.—A string of pearls. —Car- 
pets of Cashmere shawls, composed 
of four distinct pieces; the prin- 
cipal carpet is in length 17 Per- 
sian yards, breadth nine yards. 
They were manufactured for ihe 
King of the Afghans, who sent 
them as a present to the Shah, and 
who without hesitation sent them, 
as the greatest rarity he possessed, 
to the Prince Regent. In Persia 
they are inestimable, such a spe- 
cimen of manufacture being there 
hitherto unknown, Two carpets 
of Herat. A large painting of his 
Persian Majesty. Ten magni- 
ficent Cashmere shawls, of va- 
rious sizes and denominations.— 
The Arabian herses brought by 
his Excellency to England as a 
present to the -Prince Regent, 
were drawn up in the court-yard. 
The sale of her late Majesty’s 
private property commenced on the 
6th of May at Christie’s Auction- 
Rooms, Pall-Mall, by order of Lord 
Arden and Gen. Taylor, the execu- 
tors. It consisted of Dresden, Seve, 
aud Chinese porcelain and cut glass, 
Oriental stuffs, Chinese.silk hang- 
ings, rare and costiy ivory cabi- 
nets, sofas, chairs, &c. Every 
article was warranted to have been 
the late Qucen’s property, The 
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rooms were crowded with people of 
distinction, yet the first day’s sale 
is said not to have exceeded 1900/, 
Miss Macauley, on the 21st of 
May, presented the public with an 
entertainmentcalled The Shamrock. 
It was in three parts, and consisted 
of tragic and comic recitations and 
imitations, interspersed with music 
and singing, in which were dis- 
layed very considerable talent: 
he imitation of Mrs. Siddons in 
Queen Catherine, and Elvira, was 
very successful; and her York- 
shire, Irish, Scotch, and cockney 
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dialogue was equally good. Miss 
M. has lately published a letter in 
which she attributes her -banish- 
ment from the boards of Drury 
Lane to the caprice and tyranny 
of Mr. Kean, and this subject serv- 
ed for the opening of the Shamrock ; 
in which she severely handled the 
management, The entertainment 
was much applauded, and the com- 
pany seemed to participate with 
us in opinion of her capability to 
sustain a most respectable rank on 
the metropolitan boards. 





MISCELLANEA, 





An extraordinary phenomenon 
was lately discovered in the cellar 
of Sir Joseph Banks, Having a 
cask of wine rather too luscious 
for immediate use, Sir Joseph or- 
dered it to be placed in a detached 
cellar, that the saccharine matter 
contained in. the liquor might by 
age be decomposed. Atthe end of 
three years the butler being ordered 
to ascertain the state of the wine, 
found it impossible to open the 
cellar door. ‘The boards were there- 
fore cut down, when the cellar was 
found to be filled with a fungus 
production, so firm that it was 
necessary to remove it with the 
hatchet. This wonderful growth 
was unquestionably produced or 
nourished by the saccharine parti- 
cles decomposed from the wine, as 
the cask was.empty, and carried 
up to the ceiling, where it was 
supported by the surface of the 
fungus. 

METHOD OF PIERCING Ears. 
—Attentive mothers will rejoice 
to hear of any means that may 
spare some pain to their lovely 
charges, Girls often suffer much 
in consequence of piercing their 
ears. The distress will be greatly 
mitigated by employing a gold or 


silver piercer, with an eye which 
receives a flaxen thread, about the 
thickness of an ear-ring. Draw 
the piercer through the incision, 
leave the thread, and secure it by 
a knot tied outwards. Bathe the 
ears three or four times daily with 
warm water, which keeps the 
thread clean, and prevents inflam- 
mation of the parts. In less than 
a month the puncture will become 
quite callous, and ear-rings may be 
inserted. 

The royal sepulchre, containing 
the remains of Queen Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, at 
Caen, which was destroyed at the 
Revolution, has been lately rebuilt, 
and the remains of the Queen re- 
placed there with all appropriate 
pomp and solemnity. 

A hatter at Cassel, nained Mau- 
licht, has invented a kind of felt, 
which renders hats proof against 
musket-balls. The King of Prus- 
sia has presented the inventor with 
3000 crowns, 

Two lambs have been yeaned 
this season at Niort, in France, of 
a grass-green colour, which conti- 
nues though they are now a month 
old; The ewesare perfectly white, 
























Gratitude, On, 159 

Gustavus, Prince of Sweden, purposes 
studying at Oxford, 229 

Happiness, On, 17 

Hats made musket- proof, 275 

Haydn, Anecdotes of, 208, 233 

Heard, Sir Isaac, the Royal Funerals 
he has attended, 46 

Hedgehog, Sagacity of one, 135 

Herculaneum Manuscripts, Sir H. 
Davy’s Method of unrolling 231 

Hilton, Mr. chosen Member of the 
Royal Academy, 134 

Holy Land, the Abbe Forbin de 
Janson’s Journey there, 84 

Huntingdon, Captain Hastings re- 
covers the Earldom of, 44 

Kent, Duke and Duchess of, land at 
Dover, 229 

Kew Palace, Alterations at, 43 

King’s Theatre, the New Arcade, 43 

Kotzebue, A. Von, Biography of, 253 

Lambs, green, yeaned at Niort, 275 

Jawrence, Sir T. visits Vienna, 83 

Leopold, Prince, prolongs his Stay at 
Cobourg, zb. 

Letters of Cambrianna, 145, 199, 247 

Life Boat for the Northern Expedi- 
tion, 231 

Lines handed to a young Lady at the 
Surry Assizes, 85 

Lion shot ona Bridge near Bagdat, 2b. 

Literary Intelligence, 37, 86, 129, 
176, 223, 268 

Love, On, 115 

—-——- false or counterfeited, 70 

Macauley, Miss, delivers an Enter- 
tainment called the Shamrock, 275 

Madalena, 9, 56, 97, 150 

Mad. de Senetaire, Adventures of, 
109 

Mad Dug, Cure for the Bite of 47 

Magnetism prohibited in Austria, 47 

Margaret Montrose, 54 

Marriages, 48, 87, 136, 184, 232, 276 

Marriage, curious Offer of Count 
Sarsfield Lucan, 84 

Mand, or Constancy & Firmness, 192 

Method of Piercing Ears, 275 

Mimosa Nilotica, 162 

Mirror of Fashion, 42, 82, 134, 181, 
228, 273 

Mischief frustrated, 161 

Morfitt, John, Biography of, 27 

Mozart, Death of, 71 

Musica, Revirw.— Concerto Da 
Camera, by T. A. Rawlins, 38; 
Select Melodies, by C. Nicholson 
and J. Burrowes, 7b.; Haydn’s 
Andante, with Variations, by W. 

Grosse, 7b.; Edith of Lorn, by 
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Dr. John Clarke, 2b. ; Must I then 
the Charm forego, by John Davy, 
ib. ; The Rose to calm my Brother’s 
Cares, by J. Nathaa, 2b.; Ross’s 
Airs, 813 Introduction and Air, 
‘ Lavinia,’ by T. H. Butler, 2b. ; 
The Rambler, by T. H. Butler, 
2b.; New Egyptian Rondo, by T. 
H. Butler, 7b.; A March and Po- 
lonaise, by N. C. Boscha, 129; Ah 
vous diral, arranged as a Waltz by 
T. Costellow, zb.; History of the 
Rise and Progress of Music, by ’G. 
Jones, 130; A Grammar of Music, 
by Dr. Thomas Busby, ib. ; The 
Bud Divertimento, by Mrs. Hol- 
lings, 176; Overture to Fanchon, 
by Himmel, 2b.; Air Polonaise, 
by Miss Jane Cassels, 177; It was 
hts own Voice, by Dr. John Ste- 
venson, 7b.; My Love is like a 
Red Red Rose, and the Munich 
Waltz, with Variations, by F. Z. 
Hummell, 223; Sweet’s the Rosy 
Breath of Morning, by C. M. Sola, 
2b.; Cappriccio Militaire, by J. F. 
Dannelay, 224; The Highlander’s 
Serenade, by J. T. Klose, 7b. ; 
Oh! Lady Bird, Lady Bird, by 
M. P. King, 2b.; Whilst Pleasure 
gilds the happy Day, by F. S. 
Klose, 269; Oh! Fair as the Sea 
Flower, by J. Welsh, 2b. ; Six Airs, 
by C. Nicholson, 2b. ; Le Portrait, 
arranged to English Words, 70. ; 
The Spirit’s Song, 2b. 

New DiatocueEs or THE DEAD. 
1. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, and 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, 7 ; 
2. Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
and Mary Stuart, Queen of Scot- 
land, 52; 3. Catherine of Arragon, 
and Anne Boleyn, 92; 4. Mary 
I. Queen of England, and Lady 
Jane Gray, 140; 5. Octavia, the 
Sister of Czsar, and Wife of An- 
thony, and Octavia, the Daughter 
of Claudius Caesar, and Wife of 
Nero, 187; 6. Catherine de Me- 
dicis, Queen Regent of France, 
and Catherine the Second, Em- 
press of Russia, 234 

On modern Female Occupation, 118 

On the actual though invisible Pre- 
sence of the Deity as pervading the 
Creation, 243 

On the Benefits accruing to Mankind 
from the Exertions of Literary 
Genius 152 

On the Benefits arising from Literary 
Attainments, 196 
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On the evil Consequences resulting 
from the Descriptions of Scenes of 
Horror in moderna Writings, 62 

@p the evil Tendency of frequent 
Prosecutions, 95 

On the mischievous Effects of Vanity 
in Dress in maturer Years, 202 

On the permanent Honours attached 
to the literary Character, 198 

Qn wanton Cruelty fo Animals, 212 

On wearing Flannel next the Skin, 
230 

Parliament opened, 83 

Perceval, Rt. Hon. Spencer, aTablet 
erected to his Memory, 42 

Persian Ambassadorarrives in London 
with the Fair Circassian; presents 
the Prince Regent with Presents 
from the Emperor of Persia, 274 

Phenomena at Sir J. Banks’s, 275 

Peetry.—The Rose and the Lily, 
28; Farewell, 2b. ; An Elegy, sup- 

_ posed to be written during the Toll 
of the Death-bell, 2b. ; Sonnet to 
Camoens, 29; Sonnet to Mickle, 
ah. ; Lines written after visiting the 
Church-yard at Bedlington, 72b.; 
Extempore on hearing the Knell 
tolled for the Princess Charlotte, 
30; A Rebus, 2b.; Mary, 73; An 
Epithalamium, 74; A Charade, 
2b.; To Jemima, 2).; Stanzas to 
Kate, 74; Hebrew Melody, 75; 
Stanzas on wearing Feathers, 20. ; 
To Peace, 2b. ; Interrogations, 20. ; 
Solution of the Rebus in p. 31, 
ib.; To the Memory of the late 
Dr. Walcot, 119; To —-, 2b. ; 
Yo Mary, z7b.; To Anne, 120; 
The Palisades, 72b.; The Maniac, 
121; Stanzas to Anna, 7b.; An- 
swer to the Rebus in p. 31, 7.3 
On the Death of Mrs. Jordan, 122 ; 
Sonnet toa Lady, 2b. ; Solution of 
the Charade in p. 74, 7d.; On the 
Death of Miss A. C. Maggs, 163 ; 
A Fragment, 2b. ; Friendship, 164 ; 
To a Friend, who envied the Au- 
thor’s Flow of Spirits, 7b.; Son- 
net, occasioned by a Prophecy in 
Moore’s Almanack, 2b. ; Charade, 
2b.; Enigma, 165; Song, 7b. ; 
Aerial Castle Building, 2b. ; Solu- 
tion of Charade in p. 74, 2b. ; Son- 
net on the Influence of Poetry in 
Russia, 197; The Dying Monkey, 
212; Sonnet to May, 213: The 

Keepsake, 2b. ; Stanzas written on 

the Cliffs which overhang Fresh- 

water Bay, 76. ; On the Visit of the 

Persian Princes to Mrs, H. More, 
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214; The Scottish Border, 2b. ; 
Spring, 7b.; Enigma, 215; The 
Sailor's Widow, 258; A Dirge, 
ab. ; Sonnet, 259; Ona Robin fly- 
ing out of a Cage, 7b. ; Seduction, 
2b.; Answer to a Charade in p. 
164, 2b. ; Sonnet to the Author of 
an Answer to a Rebus in p. 121, 
260; Answer toan A’nigma in p. 
215, 7b. ; Answer to an Knigma in 
p. 165, 7b.; A Rebus, 2d. 

Poetry, its Usefulness considered in 
the Sacred Department, 151- 

Power of Custom, 8 

Prince Regent helds a Levee at Carl- 
ton House, 182 

places a Set of Casts 
of the Group of Niobe inthe Royal 
Academy, 229 

Queen Caroline, Anecdote of, 71 

Queen Charlotte, Anecdote of, 25 

Order for the Court 

to change Mourning, 42 

her Funeral, 44 

her Wardrobe given 

to Madame Beckendorff, 84 

her Will, 86 

Anecdote of, 118 

20 Waggons of Pro- 

perty arrive from Windsor, 182 

Sale of her Private 
Property commences, 274 

Ramsgate, permission obtained to 
build a Theatre there, 183 

Reflections on a Poet’s Death, 191 

Retrospective Glance at the ancient 
Jurisprudence of the Romans and 
Egyptians, 158 

Review or New Booxs.—Florence 

Macarthy, by Lady Morgan, 31 ; 

Tales of my Landlord, Second Se- 

ries, 35; Replies to the Letters of 

the Fudge Family in Paris, 37; 

Woman, or Pour et Contra, 76, 

126; New Tales, by Mrs. Opie, 

78; Irish Melodies, by Thomas 

Moore, Esq. No. 7, 76.; Ode to 

Scandal, by the Rt. Hon. R. B. 

Sheridan, 80; Antar, a Bedoueen 

Romance, 123, 169; Vignettes in 

Verse, by Matilda Betham, 127; 

Annals of Health and Long Life, 

by Joseph Taylor, 128; Human 

Life, by Samuel Rogers, 1663 

Mandeville, by William Godwin 

— Mandeville, volume the Fourth, 

174; The Friends, by the Rev. 

Francis Hodgson, 215 ; The Vale 

of Slaughden, 217; Principles of 

Punctuation, by C. Hartley, 222; 

Memoirs of Queen Charlotte, by 
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W. C. Oulton, 261; The Works 
of C. Lamb, 262 ; Letters on Early 
Rising, 264; The Exhibition, 266 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his Will, 85 

Rose of Jericho described, 162 

Rossini, Remarks on, 182 

Royal Acadeiny, Exhibition at, 272 

Royal Sepulchre at Caen rebuilt, 275 

Ruffian Boy, 20 

Russian Princes make the Tour of 
England, 229 

Scold, A, punished at Baltimore, 85 

Scott, Walter, Memoir of, 1, 49 

Sensibility, On, 19 

Seward, Anna, Memoir of, 137 

her Epitaph, 211 

Sincerity, On, 69 

Small Pox, Measures used at the 
Hague for its Prevention, 46 

Southwark Bridge opened, 183 

described, 185 

Spring Gardens Exhibition, 227 

Superstitions, 244 

Taylor, W. Expence of finishing his 
Mansion, 435 

The Maniac admonishing a Dandy, 
106 

The Weeping Willow, 18 

The Wife and the Widow, 4, 60, 110, 
142, 189, 239 








Thomson, a Monument to be erected 
to him, 42 

Thorlaxson, an Icelandic Poet, 46 

Thorwaldson employed by the King 
of ,Denmark on Sculpture, 134 

Tooth Ache, a Cure for it, 47 

Warnings of Bitter Experience, the 
MSS. saved from Fire, 87 

Warts, Corns, &c. a Cure for, 2b. 

Waterloo Place, a Brass Cast to b 
placed there, 42 | 

Watts, Dr. Anecdotes of his mild 
Disposition, 96 

West, B. presents St. Mary-le-Bone 
Parish with a Picture, 42 

Wilkie, D. engaged by the Regent 
to paint the Scotch Penny Wed- 
ding, 41 

Williams, D, Biography of, 94 

Winter in the North, 135 __ 

Wirtemberg, Memoirs of the late 
Queen of, 89 

Extract of a Letter on 

- ner Death, 231 

Wonderful Escape of T'wo Ladies, 205 

W onderful Productions of Nature, 161 

Virtue, On, 67 

Yellow Dye from Potatoe tops, 85 

Yew Tree, extraordinary one, 46 

York, Duke of, breaks his arm, 229 
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bIG® OF PLATES 


CONTAINED IN VOL, II. 


FRONTISPIECE, Erato, to face the Title. 


WaLtTeErR Scott, Esa. - 
Wa kine Dress, January, 
EveENING Dress, : 
ProMENADE Dress, anaevaig 
EvENING Dress, : : 
LATE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG 
Mornine Dress, oe 
EveniING Dress, 

Miss SEWARp ~ 
Mornine Dress, lit | 
EVENING DrEss, 

SouTHWARK BRIDGE 
WALKING Dress, May, 
Bau Dress, 5 
EVENING Dress, mnt 
WALKING Dress, 


i facing, between pages 


page I 
42, 43 
82, 83 
89 

134, 135 
- 137° 
180, 181 
- 185 
225, 229 


272, 273 


Music.—To love thee was the easiest Task ;—Lucy ;—My dear bonnie 
Lad;—The Bosom of Snow;—The Triumph of Affection ;—St. 


George’s Waltz - . 


> At the end of the volume. 


PaTrerns FoR NEEDLE-work.—A -Flounce ;—New Circassian Net; 


—A Flounce ;-A Robe;—An Indian Robe—A Flounce = 


Ditto, 














